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“OME SHIP RLERT? 


PHILADELPHIA.—The American light cruiser 
Boise came home from the Solomon Islands war zone 
today with the unparalleled achievement of having 
sunk or helped to sink six Japanese warships in twenty- 
seven minutes of deadly close range firing on the 
night of Oct. 11-12. 

Admiral Ernest J. King, commander in chief of the 
United States Fleet, flew here from Washington to 
greet Captain E. J. (“Mike”) Moran, of San Francisco, 
as the 10,000-ton battle-scarred Boise, once given up 
for lost, docked at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

A band blared “Hold That Tiger,” and sailors on 
near-by ships cheered and threw their hats into the 
air as the cruiser came in. 

Proudly painted on her bridge were six miniature 
Japanese ships—her score in the night action off Cape 
Esperance, near Guadalcanal. Smiling crew members 
lined the decks. 


wearing her battle scars. She sank 6 war- 
ships in 27 minutes in battle in Solomons 


Pe ay ee 


In the engagement, the Boise was in the vanguard 
of a cruiser-destroyer task force that intercepted a 
Japanese force attempting te land troops. She fired 
more than 1,000 rounds of five and six inch shells that 
helped destroy two Japanese heavy cruisers, one light 
cruiser and three destroyers. 

Then an enemy eight-inch shell tore into her hull 
nine feet below the waterline. Mer magazine ex- 
ploded, killing three officers and 104 men. Her sister 
ships gave her up for lost when mast-high flames 
enveloped her. 

But Captain Moran and his crew flooded the ex- 
ploded magazine, put out the fire, plugged the shell 
holes with bedding, and two hours later came steaming 
through the night at twenty knots to rejoin the task 
force. 

Small wonder that the navy yard workers and sea- 
men aboard other vessels cheered themselves hoarse 
when the Boise was warped alongside a pier at 1:28 

.m. 

r “I want you to know your job was well done,’ 
declared Admiral King to the assembled crew on the 
quarterdeck after he was piped on board. “I want 
you to get your ship in shape and get back there as 
quickly as possible.” : 

The admiral decorated twelve officers and men for 
their valor in the action. 

Captain Moran praised his crew and their efficient 
work under fire. “I feel more nervous here than during 
the fighting,” he said. . 

First to jump ashore from the Boise, which the Navy 
announced had been hit by eleven “straddles” from the 
eight-inch armament of the enemy heavy cruisers, was 
Mike Metschke, twenty-one, of Denver, Col. A boat- 
swain’s mate, first class, he helped operate the range 
finders during the action. 
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~ |THE MARCH OF EVENTS| .. . 
CHOLASTIC’S WEEKL Y REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 
Allied and Axis Armies Fight 
For High Stakes in N. Africa 


The fate of all North Africa was at 
stake as the Axis armies braced them- 
selves for the-defense of Bizerte and 
Tunis in Tunisia. Several columns of 
British and American troops had 
crossed into Tunisia, and were closing 
in on the two . The defenders 
stood with their backs to the sea. 

The Wealth of North Africa. The pri- 
mary object of the Allies was to clear 
the Germans and Italians out of Africa 
so that bases could be set up for an 
aerial offensive against Italy and later 
an invasion of the continent. But there 
were other prizes also. North Africa 
has rich economic resources. 

Iron ore and phosphate rock are the 
leading mineral Na Algeria pro- 
duces more than two million metric 
tons of iron ore a year. Over 700,000 
tons more come from Tunisia, and 
about 270,000 tons from French Mo- 
TOCcCCcO. 

North Africa is one of the world’s 
leading producers of phosphate rock, 
which is used in fertilizer. Between 
them the three territories produce about 
3,500,000 metric tons annually, more 
than the total output of the United 
States. Such important minerals as lead, 
zinc, antimony, cobalt, molybdenum and 
mercury are also found in this region. 
Manganese, used for hardening steel, 
is mined in Morocco and Algeria. 

There are also vast agricultural riches 
in North Africa, including wheat and 
other grains, almonds, nuts and gums, 
dates, citrus fruits, figs, olives and wine. 
These products are grown in the fer- 
tile land along the coast. Great flocks 
of sheep, valuable for their meat and 


Wool, pasture in the hilly interior, while _ 


the forests of the Atlas Mountains are 
rich in cork and cedarwood. 

What Hitler Loses. Before the war; 
most of these African products went to 
France. Even as late as this summer, 
200 ships made re runs between 
North Africa and —Marseilles. Accord- 
ing to the Fighting French, three- 





quarters of their cargoes went right on 
into Germany. 
It is because Hitler's- Europe has 
such a carefully planned and balanced 
economy that it will be hard hit by 
the loss of North Africa. The Nazis 
have no foodstuffs or industrial raw 
materials to spare. They have been 
able to get along only because they 
have figured out, down to the last deci- 
mal point, just what they need: and 
where they can get it. As a result, if any 
part of the economy collapses, the 
whole system is affected. 

By cutting every possible corner, for 


example, the Germans figured out that 


they could get along on half of their 


Natives Help Yanks 
North African beach. Details of invasion were planned in advance. Natives were 
paid with U.S. money, different from ours, especially printed for African use. 





usual supply of phosphate rock. But 
now they have~been reduced to- one- 
quarter of the normal amount. And 
more than 16 per cent of their iron ore 
has been coming from Africa. 

Europe’s food supply will be hard 
hit, too. Not only will the Germans 
have to get along without the food 
they have been importing from North 
Africa. They will also have to feed 
France, which was living to a consider- 
able extent on what was left over in 
North Africa after the Germans took 
their loot. 

The British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare estimates that the Germans 
have lost an- annual yield of 300,000 
tons of grain, 400,000 tons of fresh 
vegetables and a million tons of phos- 
phates. 

Hitler has also lost the ships which 
used to transport this produce, amount- 
ing to betweeen 200,000 and 300,000 
tons. 
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Hired on the spot by U.S. troops, natives 
help to unload supplies from a 5 


arge at a 
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” um Admiral Ernest J. King (left), Commander in Chief of U.S. 

Wel l Done Fleet, congratulates Capt. E. J. (Mike) Moran, skipper of 
battle-scarred light cruiser Boise. In night battle off Cape Esperance, Solomons, 
Oct. 11-12, Boise sank six Jap warships in 27 minutes; is now in U.S. for repairs. 


Truth in War News Is Pledged 
By Information Direcor Davis 


in which three American cruisers and 
one Australian cruiser were sunk. Our 
first announcement of that action was 
made by Admiral King on ange 10, 


“A free people has a right to know 
just as much as is possible about the 
progress of a war it is fighting,” declared 
Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information, in a recent broadcast. 
“The only limitation on that right is that 
in giving information to our own 
people, we should not also give infor- 
mation to the enemy which will en- 
danger the lives of American soldiers 
and sailors or perhaps endanger our 
prospect of victory.” 

Mr. Davis’s speech was important for 
two reasons: (1) It was a convincing 
answer to critics who have been accus- 
ing the Government of holding back un~ 
favorable news. (2) It was an official 
statement of the Government's policy. 

Mr. Davis admitted that the loss of 
every American ship sunk in the Pacific 
had not been reported immediately. He 
explained why. “In some of the naval 
battles in the Pacific,” he said, “no sur- 
face warship on either side ever saw an 
enemy ship. The fighting was conducted 
by planes at distances of hundreds of 
miles. Several other battles have taken 
place at night, when visibility was bad. 

“An instance was the battle of Savo 
Island, on the night of August 8 and’9, 


- 





and it stated that our losses—the -Aus- 
tralians announced their own—were at 
least one cruiser sunk and two others 
damaged, besides two destroyers and a 
transport damaged. That was all the 
Navy High Command knew at the time 
it made the announcement. A few hours 
later it was learned that the two dam- 
aged cruisers had sunk. But there was 
good reason to believe that the enemy 
did not know how much harm he had 
done us in the dark. For if he had 
known, his ships would have gone right 
on to attack the transports then debark- 
ing our Marines on Guadalcanal. 

“It has lately been complained that 
our Navy represented that action as a 
victory when it was, in fact, a defeat. 
Well, a later Navy communique said 
only that as a result of the action the 
enemy was forced to retreat. Perhaps 
he was not forced to retreat, but the im- 
portant fact is that he did retreat and 
thereby missed the transports which the 
cruisers that were sunk had been pro- 
tecting.” 





At the end of October, “which hap- 
pened by sheer cvincidence to be the 
week before the election,” Mr. Davis 
declared, “the country was crawling 
with rumors, which apparently some 
people believed.” He told of one un- 
named Senator (it was Willis of In- 
diana) who said “that our Navy was 
almost out of commission in the Pacific. 
It happened that that very day our 
Navy had inflicted a defeat on an 
enemy fleet off the Santa Cruz Islands, 
doing them heavy damage and forcing 
them to retreat to their bases . . . Not 
so bad for a Navy that was almost out 
of commission.” 


Playing Into the Hands of the Enemy 


Mr. Davis also referred to another 
“gentleman Jately returned from the 
South Pacific (he meant Congressman 
Maas of Minnesota) with some travelers’ 
tales of many disasters, which he said 
were known to everybody but the 
American people. He mentioned the 
battle of Savo Island, ‘which was cer- 
tainly a severe local defeat, but the 
enemy’s failure to follow up ‘his advan- 
tage saved it from being a disaster. .. . 
We have announced to date the loss of 
every major ship, carrier, battleship, 
cruiser or destroyer which has been 
sunk or otherwise destroyed. We do not 
announce, and we would be foolish to 
announce, the names of ships damaged 
in action and the extent of the damage. 
. . . There’s nothing the enemy would 
like better than to know just what ships 
he has damaged and how long they may 
be out of action while undergoing re- 
pairs. He does not tell us that sort of 
thing and we do not propose to tell 
him.” 

There seem to be a good many peo- 
ple, Mr. Davis went on, “who have the 
feeling that bad news must be true.” 
They pass on rumors because of “a gul- 
lible willingness to believe the worst, 
whether it was so or not, and to tell it 
to other people. I don’t know what the 
Government can do about that. We're 
trying not to fool the people, but we 
can’t do much for citizens who insist 
on fooling themselves.” 

“There will be more naval battles in 
the Pacific,” Mr. Davis concluded, “and 
you may expect that after every one of 
them the enemy will claim that he sank 
anywhere from six to fourteen of our 
cruisers and three or four aircraft car- 
riers and a battleship or two thrown in, 
and heaven knows what else. 

“Our stories will be less spectacular 
than his because we'll give you nothing 
but the truth. But . . . we believe that 
the American people. are intelligent 
enough not to want news that would 
im the lives of American soldiers 

sailors or that would diminish our 
prospects of vietory.” 





























Conkle in the Washington Post 


Getting Him Groggy! 


Allies Push Ahead 


On All War Fronts 


Pursuit of Rommel. As the Allies 
closed in on Bizerte and Tunis, the 
British continued to pursue Marshal 
Rommel across Libya. British tanks and 
truckloads of infantry were covering 35 
miles a day over the desert. One Brit- 
ish force was at the heels of Nazis flee- 
ing along the coastal road. They cap- 
tured Benghazi, plunged on toward El 
Agheila. Another British force cut short 
across the desert to the south, hoping 
to get behind the foe. 

Pincers on Stalingrad. In a powerful 
two-pronged offensive against the 375,- 
000 Nazi troops in the salient at Stalin- 
grad, Red Army forces trapped great 
numbers of the enemy, -seized Sons 
quantities of equipment, occupied 
centers. If suecessfui, the Russians 
would wipe out the Nazis caught in the 
vise, or force them to retreat to the Don. 

Good News from the Pacific. There 
was encouraging news from the Pacific, 
too. Later reports added several more 
Japanese ships to the staggering losses 
previously reported in the battle of the 
Solomons. President Roosevelt called 
the action a Victory. First to 
benefit fromy it were the hard-pressed 
Marines on Guadaleanal. With the 
threat from the sea removed, they killed 


half of one band of 1,500 Nipponese, 


drove the rest back into the jungle. 


Meantime, General MacArthur con- |: 


tinued to move on Buna, on New 
Guinea Island. The Japanese, hemmed 
into a corner, fought stubbornly 
but the Allies moved steadily for- 
ward. If this important base should 
fall, only Lae and Salamaua would re- 
main to the Japanese in New Guinea. 





Butter Next! 


Cheese and butter, milk and ice 
cream may be the next foods to go on 
the ration list. The War Production 
Board is holding 50 per cent of the 
nation’s cold storage butter reserve for 
military and lend-lease purposes. 

The United States is producing 120 
billion pounds of milk and milk prod- 
ucts this year. That is a record figure. 
But 1943 needs may. go as high as 140 
billion pounds. Only- about 100 billion 
of this would be for civilian needs. The 
rest would go to the Army and lend- 


| Teen-Age Draft 


President Roosevelt has given orders 
for the registration between December 
11 and December 31 of youths who 
have turned 18 since July 1. The order 
of registration will be-as follows: Those 
who became 18 between July 1 and 
August 31 will register during the week 
of Dec. 11 to Dec. 17. Those who be- 
came 18 between Sept. 1 and Oct. 31 
will register during the week of Dec. 
18 to 24. Those who became 18 be- 
tween Noy. 1 and Dec. 31 will register 
in the week of Dec. 26 and Dec. 31. 
After the first of the year, each youth 
will register as he becomes 18. 

The order of call of the 18- and 19- 
year-olds will be determined by age, 
the oldest going first, instead of by lot- 
tery number drawings. 


Four Generals’ Sons 











Lehman’s New Job 


To take over a new job, Herbert H. 
Lehman, Governor of New York, will 
retire before his term expires. The Pres- 
ident has appointed him Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 
This will mean getting food, clothing, 
medicine and other assistance to occu- 
ea countries as soon as they are freed 

om the Axis. 

This work will not stop with the end 
of the war. After the war, the United 
States will probably have to feed and 
clothe half of Europe, and help to re- 
habilitate-the Continent. Planning for 
this job has been going on for a long 
time. Governor Lehman’s appointment 
is a step toward executin these plans. 
(See “After Victory, What?” in this 
issue.) 


War Powers Bill 


President Roosevelt asked Congress 
to allow him to suspend laws which in- 
terfere with the free movement of sup- 
plies and persons into and out of the 
United States. He explained that some 
of these laws hold up the war effort. 

Congress agreed that action was nec- 
essary, but refused to give the Presi- 
dent sweeping powers. A subcommit- 
tee of the Ways and Means Committee 
drew up its own bill, which -allows the 
President to do what is necessary, but 
pene against lowering of immigration 

ars. 





- Press Assn. 
Sons of four generals leading Allied forces 
in North Africa campaign are cadets at West 
) Point. Left to right: Cadets William D. Clark, John S. D. Eisenhower (pointing 
to North Africa front on wall map), George S. Patton, atid John P. Doolittle. 
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JAPAN WARS ON 
MAKES SUDDEN ATTACK ONHA WAIL; : 


HEAVY FI GHT TING A r SEA REPORTED 





On December 7, a treacherous foe struck, and from the dead at Pearl Harbor rose a symbol and a battle cry. 


AMERICAS YEAR OF WAR 


We have come far since the “date which will live in infamy” 


afternoon of ‘December 7th when 

war came to a shocked, bewildered 
America. The twelve months which 
have passed have been pen the 
most critical and the most perilous in 
the history of -America. 

At the end of the year the skies are 
brighter. Victory is still far off. But our 
feet are at last at the beginning of the 
long, long trail that leads to triumph. 

America has played its part in lot 
ing about this change. Not, perhaps, 
the decisive part, for we are only begin- 
ning to make our real strength felt, but 


r’ IS a year since that quiet Sunday 


an important part nevertheless. If any 
one thing can be said to have turned 
the tide toward victory, it is probably 
the magnificent defensive stand of the 
Red Armies of Russia. But we have 
borne the brunt of the fighting in the 
Pacific. Hawaii and Australia were 
saved American ‘victories in the 
battles of the Coral Sea and of Midway. 
In the Solomons, we have taken the 
first step forward toward Tokyo. In 
North Africa, the armies of the U. S. 
and Britain are paving the way for the 
blow which will ultimately crush the 
European forces of the Axis. 


On the home front, ships, planes, 
tanks—all the machines of war—are 
pouring from our factories in an ever- 
swelling stream. We are making our 
armed forces the best-equipped in the 
world. At the same time, we are help- 
ing to supply our Allies with the tools 
for fighting. 

There is still much to be done. The 
mistakes and delays are not over. But 
in our determination to win both the 
war and the peace that will follow, we 
have come far since the “date which 
will live in infamy.” 

Only by surveying the course of our 


“| Offieial U.S. Navy Photograp" 


War spanned the Pacific and came to America. Photo was made when dectrayes diene blew up at Pearl Harbor. | 
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Map shows battlegrounds of the Pacific, and places where action involving U. S. forces has taken place. 


first year of war can we realize fully 
just how far we have come. 

This was a global war into which we 
had been plunged. It had to be fought 
on five continents, on seven seas, and 
on islands far-scattered over the 
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war. The fight against the U-boats was 
a long, hard one. Submarines almost 
orld War I for the Germans and 


The problem of building up advance 
bases and keeping open supply lines to 
them existed also in the Pacific. Here 
the threat came not merely from roam- 
ing submarine packs, but from the full 
naval and air strength of the Japanese 
fleet. If that fleet could cut our com- 
munications with Australia, New Zea- 
land, New Caledonia and our other 
Pacific bases, the Japanese would con- 
trol the whole Pacific area. An eventual 
Allied offensive would have been 
almost impossible. 

Ja naval strength was consid- 

greater than ours. The whole 
Japanese fleet was in the Pacific. Our 





International News Photo 


Invasion of North Africa carried war to enemy. Photo, U. S. troops charging ashore on coast of Algiers. 


naval strength was scattered over the 
seven seas, and our Pacific fleet had 
been badly damaged at Pearl Harbor. 
The Japanese were a serious threat not 
only to our advance bases but to the 
key base at Pearl Harbor. 

That threat was removed in the first 
American victories of the war: the bat- 
tles of the Coral Sea and of Midway. 


Victory at Coral Sea and Midway’ 

Early in May, a great Japanese ar- 
mada was sighted ploughing through 
the southwest Pacific. Its evident pur- 
pow was either to cut American supply 
ines to Australia, or to invade Australia 
itself. 

This fleet was ambushed by United 
Nations air and naval forces in the 
Coral Sea. At least 19 Japanese ships 
were sunk or damaged, including an 
aircraft carrier, a heavy cruiser, a light 
cruiser, two destroyers, four gunboats 
and two transports. United Nations 
losses were “relatively slight.” The first 
threat to our Pacific supply lines was 
turned back. 

But the Japanese quickly rallied their 
forces. A month later a new and more 
serious threat developed. The new blow 
was aimed primarily at Midway Island. 
If that outlying base had fallen there is 
little doubt that the Japanese would 
have moved on against Pearl Harbor, 
the citadel of our strength in the 
Pacific. 

Once again American air and naval 
forces met the challenge. The attack 
was beaten back with crushing losses 
to the Japanese. Between 14 and 18 
of their warships were sunk or dam- 
aged. Three aircraft carriers were de- 
stroyed and three battleships damaged. 

These two battles saved Hawaji and 
perhaps Australia. At the same time 
they whittled down Japan’s naval 
strength till it was more nearly 
to our own. These vic tories helped also 
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to make the supply lines to our ad- 
vanced bases more secure. 

While the main fleets were battling 
at Midway, smaller Japanese forces 
landed in the Aleutian islands. Had the 
Japanese won at Midway, these forces 
would have constituted a serjous threat 
to Alaska, and perhaps to our Pacific 
Coast. As it was, the defeat of the main 
armada left the Japanese more or less 
marooned on the 5) 
lands. They still cling to their footholds 
there, but this means little as long as 
Midway and Hawaii are secure. 

All this was purely defensive action 
on our part. We were simply checkin 
the Japanese while we gather 
strength for our first offensive blow. 


We Carry the Fight to the Enemy 


That blow was struck on August 7, 
when American Marines landed in the 
Solomon Islands, seized a half-finished 
airfield which the Japanese had been 
building on Guadalcanal, and took over 
the harbor at Tulagi. For the first time 
United Nations forces were taking the 
initiative. The Japanese had been given 
the first push back toward Tokyo. 

Before the second push could be de- 
livered, our precarious foothold had to 
be made good. This rage es 0 were 
determined to prevent. They hammered 
away at Guadalcanal from land, sea 
and air. On the night of August 8-9 
we suffered one of the worst naval de- 
feats in our history. The Japanese sur- 
prised four Allied cruisers (t Amer- 
ican and one Australian) on patrol, 
sank them before the crews could even 


get to battle stations. 
The strength of the Japanese in this 
area had Dowaiele em underesti- 
mated. We were outnumbered at sea 
and probably on land. Only in the air 

did we have superiority. 
attack was 


Another all-out Ja 
repulsed in September, yet another in 


esolate Aleutian is- . 
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October. Then came the battle of mid- 
Noveinber, the greatest naval battle of 
this war so far. 

A large force of Japanese battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers headed for 
Guadalcanal, screening a fleet of trans- 
ports. These were crowded with troops 
to be landed after the warships had 
blasted a landing for them. 


American Successes at Guadalcanal 


These Japanese soldiers were never 
to see Guadalcanal. The outnumbered 
American fleet smashed fiercely at the 
naval spearhead, outmaneuvered it, 
sent it reeling back in disorder. We fol- 
lowed up this’first success by an attack 
on the enemy txansports. In three days 
of fighting, 28 Japanese warships and 
transports were sunk, including two 
battleships and five cruisers. Another 
battleship and six destroyers were dam- 
aged. The United States lost two light 
cruisers and seven destroyers. 

This was perhaps not the decisive 
battle in the south Pacific. The Jap- 
anese would probably be back again. 
But the Americans are now able to 
build up their strength for a blow at 
Rabaul, the main Japanese base in this 
region. General MacArthur's victories in 
New Guinea will also contribute to this. 

In the Pacific, then, the Japanese ad- 
vance has been halted and a start made 
toward rolling them back. 

While these “battles were being 
fought in the Pacific, we were prepar- 
ing to fight other battles in E In 
November, American troops landed in 
North Africa to open an offensive 
against Japan’s European partners. 

o That ike psi at the end of 
America’s first year of war. Victory is 
still far off. There may well be~more 
defeats, more disasters. There are blood 
and sweat and tears to come. But the 
triumph which we could not sée a year 
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brought a noticeable Tatiylng ot 


spirit in Washington. It was the same — 


way after Pearl Harbor, 
We Americans rally best either in the 
shadow of oe or under the stimulus 
of victory. Bickering with each other 
seems to come only with a sustained 
period of inaction. This is particularly 
true at the national capital. 

In fact, as the year draws to a close 
there is a definite lull in the antagonisms 
that recently garked the Capital scene. 
The Democrats seem to have forgotten 
the elections. Congress has laid aside its 
inferiority complex. The President, a 
trifle sharp at press conferences after his 
return from the trip he made to war 
centers, has again become his amiable 
and charming self. 

But there is one note of discord that 
mars the picture—manpower. 

We are rationing commodities. We 
have established priorities in industry. 
We have asked the American people to 
accept many hardships in the allocation 
of things vital to winning the war. But 
we have not tackled the most vital 
economic problem of all—that of allocat- 
ing the human energy without which 
victory cannot be gained. The Selective 
Service System has frankly been a hit 
or miss affair because it has had no 
relationship to the total problem of war 
manpower. 


Dividing the “Manpower Pie” 


We hear a lot about manpower short- 
age. The fact is, there is no such 
shortage: Manpower has merely been 


allowed to expend itself in whatever - 


industries and areas offered the best 
pay. We have allowed essential labor to 
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WASHINGTON 
THE MANPOWER MUDDLE 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Qur Washington Correspondent 


be drawn from the farms to the war 
plants. The draft program has been 
equally shoctsighned. General Hershey, 
head of the Selective Service System, 
has been criticized almost as much as 
Chairman McNutt of the War Man- 
power Commission, and for the same 
reasons. 

There has been no central directive 
on draft regulations. The result has been 
a completely capricious autonomy ex- 
ercised by the local draft boards. The 
boards themselves would be delighted 
to get their orders from Washington on 
matters of manpower policy. In short, it 
is now agreed that the ere must swiftly 
come a far more definite balance be- 
tween planned fighting forces and sup- 
porting home production forces. 

The Labor-Management Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission pro- 
girs to end the present confusion b 

inking Selective Service machinery with 
a broad manpower setup. This proposal 
calls for the creation of 





ARMED WAR 
FORCES WORKERS 
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OTHER WORKERS 


a top board, represent- 
ing vital government 
agencies. board 
would allot manpower 
among the armed 
forces, industry and 
agriculture. The Selec- 
tive _ Service system 
would merely execute 

licies laid down in 

ashington. Occupa- 
tional deferment boards 
would work with the 
local draft boards. 


When this manpower 
adjustment comes we 
can look for a modifica- 
tion of the 40-hour 
week law. We will 
probably see the exten- 
sion of the present basic 
40-hour week to 48. 








Pietograph Corp., for Public Affairs Committee, Inc 
How our manpower supply is divided among 
armed forces, war workers, ee in civilian 


industries. The civilian workers become 


This would mean no 
overtime wages until 
48 hours had been 


fewer. worked each week. 


The ninth National Confzrence on 
Labor Legislation, meeting in a 
olis last week, indorsed a 48-hour week. 
The 150 delegates, representing Federal 
and State labor officia! and union lead- 
ers, also approved the payment of time 
and a half é or all hours aad over 40. 
In a message to the Conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated that the problem 
was “how to arrange working hours so 
that the machine can operate around the 
@lock while the human beings secure 
adequate rest.” 


Wanted: A Manpower Boss 


The bill introduced into Congress by 
Representative Tolan (a similar bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Kilgore), which provides for an Office 
of War Mobilization headed by a single 
director, will not get further than com- 
mittee hearings before the new Con- 
gress assembles in January. (See Nov. 
16-21 issue.) Passage of this bill is by 
no means certain. Army and Navy op- 
position is probable. 

Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
Wa: Production Board, told a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that‘he supported legislation 
that would mobilize the nation’s techno- 
logical resources under a single inde- 
pendent agency. Mr. Nelson said that 
the cgreless use of manpower on the 
home production front was a “criminal” - 
waste of critical materials. 

The Tolan bill has not yet received 
the end: sement of the President. And 
here is an interesting footnote on the 
whole manpower mv7*"e, M~-. Roose- 
velt rig)‘ now has emergency powers 
sufficient to Pe this plan or any similar 
plan into effect overnight without any 
authority from Congress or. anvbod: 
else. So, it may happen that events will 
force the President to take mandatory 
manpower steps. 

One thing, however, is certain. The 
present chaotic state of the manpower 
problem cannot continue. We must stop 
inducting men with irreplaceable skills. 
We must prevent organized labor on 
the one hand or organized management 
on the other, from taking selfish advan- 


tage of manpower needs. 





HERE are several reasons why the 
T Decemb®r 7 meeting of the Repub- 

lican National Committee in St. 
Louis will be watched with great inter. 
est. For one thing, the Republicans 
made spectacular gains in the Novem- 
ber Congressional elections after having 
suffered many defeats in the past 12 
years. 

Not since Herbert Hoover's victory 
in the 1928 Presidential election has the 
Republican party had control of Con- 
gress. The party lost control in the 
middle of the Hoover Administration, 


and Y 1936 its membership in Con- , 


gress had been cut to 88 Representa- 
tives and 17 Senators. In 1938 the Re- 
publicans made important gains. They 
slumped slightly in 1940 when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt won a third termi. But 
they came back with a rush in 1942. 

When the new 78th Congress meets 
ix January the lineup in the House of 
Representatives will be: Democrats 222; 
Republicans 209; other parties 4. In the 
Senate it will be: Democrats 57; Repub- 
licans 38; Progressives 1 

The Republicans did not win control 
of Congress. But in the House they will 
have to get only nine votes from anti- 
New Deal Southern Democrats to de- 
fea’ measure favored by President 
Roosevelt’s foliowers. The margin in the 
Senate is not as close, but the Senate 
has in the past turned against many 
New Deal proposals. 

The new Congress is expected to be 
more favorable to the farmers and busi. 
ness, and less favorable to labor. Al- 
ready a bill has been offered to repeal 
the Wages and Hours Law which pro- 
vides for overtime pay after 40 hours of 
work, Other Congressmen have pro- 

sed bills for the drastic regulation of 
abor unions. A combination of anti- 
New Deal Southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans could pass legislation limiting 
the rights of labor. But some Republican 
leaders believe the party should be care- 
ful about stirring up labor opposition. 
They argue that the Republicans will 


REPUBLICANS LOOK 


Garris & Ewin: 


Victory in 1942 has made the Republican Party look to 1944 presidency. 


Party leaders, left to right, are: Sen. Wallace White, Maine; Rep. Jos. W. Martin, Jr., Mass.; 
Sen. Henry Cabot tedge. Mass.: Gov. Harold. Stassen. Minn.; Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Mich 


need labor votes in order to win the 
Presidency in 1944. There are indica- 
tions, however, that labor will be dealt 
with more firmly. At the same time, 
farm bloc Senators and Representatives 
are expected to demand higher prices 
for tarm products. Senator Prentiss M. 
Brown (Democrat of Michigan), who 
obtained passage of a new tate price 
control bill against the opposition of 
farm bloc leaders, was defeated in the 
November election. His defeat wil] en- 
courage the farm bloc .to make more 
demands on Congress 


Republicans Seek Responsibility 

The election results also brought forth 
proposals to increase the authority of 
Congress in the whole war effort, and 
to give the Republicans more influence. 
Senator Francis Maloney (Democrat of 
Connecticut) and Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (Republican of Michigan) 
are leading a movement to form a “Joint 
Committee on War Problems.” Senator 
Vandenberg disclosed that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the White House in 
January in which President Roosevelt 
promised to cooperate with such a com 
mittee. ; 

Senator Maloney’s resolution provides 
tor the establishment of a committee 
composed of six members of the Senate 
and six members of the House, divided 
equally between Democrats and Repub 
licans. He said the committee was in- 
tended to form a partnership of Repub 
licans, Democrats, and Independents to 
work with the President on war prob 
lems and policies. 

Senator Alexander Wiley (Republi- 
can of Wisconsin) favors the formation 
of a joint Administration-Con ional 
Peace Committee composed of the Sec 
retary of State, Undersecretary of State, 
other experts, and the chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the Senate 


and House Foreign Relations Commit 
tees. He said this committee was to help 
prepare the way for a “just and lasting 
peace.” He explained that any treaties 
required to establish such a would 
have to be upproved by the Senate. He 
recalled that a lack of teamwork be 
tween President Wilson and blican 
leaders in the Senate in 1919-21 re- 
sulted in the Senate’s rejection of Amer. 
ican membership in the League of Na 
tions, and wrecked the League’s chances 
of success. Senator Wiley believes that 
his pe iy committee could bring 
about closer cooperation between the 
President and. the Senate and speed the 
passage of treaties ending World War 
II and laying the foundation for future 


ce. 
Three other bills to improve Con. 
gress’ law-making machinery have been 
offered by Representative Dirksen (Re- 
publican of Mlinois). One of these bills 
would create a special service to dis- 
cover and abolish waste and inefficiency 
in Government war agencies and bu 
reaus. Particular attention would be 
given to cutting down the expenditure 
of funds for non-war : 
Supporters of these resolutions em- 
iy that they are not intended to 
arass and heckle our wartime Presi 
dent. They explain that dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the war was ex- 
pressed by voters in November. There- 
fore, they add, it is up to Congress to 
help-the President clear up the confu. 
sion on manpower mobilization, ration- 
ing. war production, price control, and 
other war policies which aroused public 
protest. This opinion was expressed 
strongly by Representative Joseph W 
Martin, Jr., of ‘assochagillee Tapub- 
lican Minority Leader in the House. 
tative Martin resi as 
Chairman of the Republican Nationa! 
Committee to give his full time to his 
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TO THE FUTURE 





duties as Minority Leader. He said that 
from now on the Republicans would 
‘devote themselves as Americans to 
winning the war and no, play politics.” 

The resignation of Chairman Martin 
makes the selection of a new Chairman 
the first and most important order of 
business at the National Committee 
meeting in St. Louis. And the action 
taken by the Committee will give the 
American people the first chance to see 
now the revived party will use the gains 
it made in the.November 3 election. For 
this reason several Republican leaders 
are determined to oppose the selection 
as Chairman of any man who is spon- 
sored by pre-Pear] Harbor isolationists. 


Willkie versus “Isolationists” 


The Bent against isolationist Repub 
licans will be led by Wendell L. Willkie, 
the party’s presidential candidate in 
1940. In April, 1942, Willkie persuaded 
the National Committee to adopt a 
resolution favoring. cooperation with 
other nations when the war ends. But 
ore prominent isolationist Republican 
insisted that “the teeth had been pulled” 
from that resolution. 

Before the November elections, Witil- 
kie urged voters to elect members of 
Congress who will help win the war and 
the peace. He proposed that Republi- 
cans and Democrats both pledge them- 
selves to fight on to complete victory 
and to support international organiza 
tions which would prevent a future war 
President Roosevelt also joined Willkie 
in calling for the defeat of candidates 
who followed an isolationist “hands off 
world affairs” line of action. 

Voters paid little attention to the vot 
‘ng records of Congressmen when they 
cast their ballots on November 3. Of the 
137 Congressmen who had voted the 
isolationist line before Pearl Harbor, 107 
Republicans, five Democrats, and two 
Progressives were re-elected. Represen 
tative Hamilton Fish of New York. « 
leading Republican . isolationist, who 
was opposed by Willkie and other Re 
publicans, was re-elected, although by 
a greatly reduced majority. Every Re 
publican and Democrat in the new Con 
gress pledged himself to “get on with 
winning the war.” But there is no clear 
indication that a majority of them will 
be strongly in favor-of cooper. ting with 
other nations when the war ends. 

Wendell Willkie appears determined. 
acwever, to get the National Committee 
to go on record against isolationism. He 
has ee his opposition to the selec 
tion of Werner Schroeder of Illinois as 
National Chairman. Mr Schroeder is 


known to’tavor the views of Robert R. 
McCormick, owner of the Chicago Trib- 
une, most outspoken of the isolationist 
newspapers. 

By the time the National Committee 
gets together on December 7, a compro- 
mise candidate may be offered to keep 
sa in the . Alf M. Landcn of 

sas, Republican presidential candi- 
date in 1936, has been suggested as a 
man who is trusted by most Republican 
leaders. Landon has refused the Chair- 
minship several times but he might be 
persuaded to take it this year. 

Another suggestion has been made by 
Republican leaders who wish to weaken 
the influence of Willkie. It is that a 
board of strategy be appointed to direct 
party affairs until:the 1944 presidential 
convention, This board would be made 
up-of the three living Republican presi- 
dential candidates (Hoover, Landon, 
and Willkie) and the Republican lead- 
ers of the Senate and House (Senator 
Charles McNary, and Representative 
Martin). Such a setup might result in 
Willkie being outvoted four to one on 
questions of Republican on policy. 

The contest .or the Chairmanship is 
complicated by the fact that several Re- 
publica party leaders are looking for- 
ward eagerly to the 1944 presidential 
election. The party’s 1942 victory has 
put the Presidency well within the 
reach of the party in 1944. 


Presidential Hopefuls 


Among those who have an eye on 
1944 are: Thomas E. Dewey, newly 
elected Governor of New York; Gover- 
nor John W. Bricker, who was re-elected 
for a third term in Ohio; Senator Robert 
Taft of Ohio, who campaigned strongly 
tor the nomination in 1940, but may 
step aside in 1944 in fayor of Governor 
Bricker; Earl A. Warren, elected Gover- 
nor of California replacing a Democrat. 
Gevernor Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, re-elected for a third term, was*too 
young in 1940 to be considered for the 
presidential nomination, but he is a 


_ strong candidate ny Stassen supports © 


Willkie’s views on foreign affairs. Of 
course, Willkie himself cannot be ig- 
aored when the 1944 presidential race 
is being discussed. Although he is o 

by most Republican leaders, Will- 
ie has a strong following among the 
vcters. 

Political observers caution the Repub- 
licans not to take the 1942 elections as 
au indication that-a presidential victory 
is a certainty in 1944. Although dissatis- 
faction the Democratic Adminis- 


tration’s conduct of the war swung 
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Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of Mass. 
is one of important Republican lead- 
ers who are internationally minded. 


many voters to the Republicans, they 
may not hold them in 1944. C. F. 
Hughes, financial editor of the New 
York Times, said that some of the blame 
for “fumbling” in the war effort must be 
shared by businessmen on the War Pro- 
duction Board, and “these are mostly 
good Republicans.” Roscoe Drummond 
of the Christian Science Monitor point- 
ed out that the Republican party “won 
its votes not because it had anything 
clear and positive to offer, but because 
the American people hoped it would 
have something to offer . . . and whether 
the party will later lose or increase its 
strength depends on how it lives up to 
its responsibilities... .” 

The Republican New York Herald- 
Tribune, a~supporter of Willkie, con- 
cluded its discussion of the Republican 
Party's future by calling upon the 

arty’s leaders to prove that it “has 
re a by its blunders, and possesses 
the ability and the bravery to support 
the war effort wholeheartedly, and to 
place in key positions men sufficiently 
wise and farseeing to take command in 
a national crisis. If they do not give this 
proof,” the Herald-Tribune warned, 
their victory will be an empty success 
leading nowhere. . . .” 








UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


AMERICA soes back fo FNGLA 


by Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Cambridge University, England 


Russell Lowell, in a famous essay, 

complained of a “Certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners.” His criticisms 
were directed chiefly to the English, 
many of whom came over to America 
only to find fault. Nor was Lowell the 
last to be exasperated by British pro- 
vincialism and the British habit of as- 
suming the superiority of their own in- 
stitutions. 

All this, however, began to disappear 
at the turn of the century, when Brit- 
ain and the United States first joined 
hands in various diplomatic ventures. 
For the last forty years or so there has 
been an era of comparative good will. 
This good will was immensely strength- 
ened by World War I. It was not gn- 
tirely dissipated even by American with- 
drawal from international responsibili- 
ties in the ‘twenties and American 
aloofness in the ’thirties. 

Today what most impresses the visi- 
tor to England is the immense good will 
toward the United States and almost 
everything American. And along with 
this good will is a noticeable sensitive- 
ness to American criticism or misunder- 
standing. The situation described by 
Lowell has not been: entirely reversed. 
Americans have assuredly not revealed 
any condcscension toward the English. 
But there is no longer anything of hos- 
tility or suspicion or superiority, ro 
respect and even affection. And wi 
this goes an earnest desire to know 
more about the United States. 


[’ is less than a century since James 


Bringing U. S. to England 


American influences are everywhere 
present in England, And if they have 
to some extent furnished information, 
they have, at the same time, furnished 
a good deal of misinformation. The 
most obvious influence is the physical 
presence of tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican soldiers. You see them everywhere 
—walking the streets, shopping in the 
bookstores, the curio shops, in the 
cinemas, the hotel lobbies. It is not a 
little curious to hear on the'streets of 
the small and tranquil town of. Cam- 
bridge the accents of Brooklyn, of 
Texas, or Vermont, to see American 
lads in their trinf uniforms, arm in arm 
with English girls, spouting the latest 
American slang. 

Everywhere our troops are given a 
warm welcomé, in homes, in churches, 


Mrs. Roosevelt was popular with all 
groups on her visit to England. Here 
London Bobby stands by as office 
workers say “Good morning“ to her. 


in schools. And everywhere, no doubt, 
the influence of their speech, their man- 
ners, their ideas about social relations 
will have a lasting influence on their 
hosts. 

But this is perhaps a temporary in- 
fluence rte a Rechte of the 
United States. Far more permanent and 
important is the influence of the moving 

ictures, This is nothing new, for the 
English, as well as other people, have 
long derived their notions of America 
from the films. It is astonishing, how- 
ever, to note how Hollywood dominates 
the theatres here. There are seven pic- 
ture houses in Cambridge. Six of them, 
this week, are showing American films. 

Nor is it only from the movies that 
England gets its notions of America. 
The most popular play in London— 
rather astonishingly—is The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. Other American plays 

pular at the London theatres are 
The Watch on the Rhine, The Belle of 
New York, DuBarry Was a Lady, 
Claudia, and The Little Foxes. 

Interest in American -history and lit- 
erature is likewise intense. Half a dozen 
American histories have been hastily 
prepared for the eager market, and his- 
tories imported from the United States 


International News Photo 


are bought up as soon as they appear 
on the fot eal. American fetio too, 
is in general demand. It is indeed, | 
am assured, the American-novelists who 
are most widely read by the young peo- 
ple—Steinbeck, Faulkner, Dos Passos, 
and, especially, Hemingway. 


British Follow U. S. News 


It is to be expected finally, that the 
United States should figure largely in 
thé news, Yet it comes as something of 
a surprise to see how much space is 
devoted, in all the papers, to American 
affairs. And not only to military affairs 
—the great battle of the Solomons, or 
the record of ship construction—but to 
domestic affairs as well. English papers 
have been reduced, by the paper short- 
age, to four pages, or at most to eight. 
But few items of American politics es- 
cape notice, and the discussions of the 
manpower question, of labor relations, 
or of the plans for church union all re- 
ceive intelligent consideration. 

Two personal factors should be 
added, though I cannot enlarge upon 
them here. First, the able American 
Ambassador, Mr. Winant, is immensely 
popular with all groups. Second, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who has recently been here, 
has already by her charm, her sincerity, 
her tireless effort, her generosity of spir- 
it, captured the imagination of the 
British people. 





Text BY FRANK LATHAM 


OLIVER H. PERRY (1 185- 1 819) UNITED STATES HAD NO FLEET ON THE GREAT 


" LAKES TO ASSIST AMERICAN LAND FORCES 
"We have mef the enemy and they are ours... COMMANDED OY GENERAL 


we 
OMMODORE Oliver Hazard Perry was only 27 years old when see ssasnct : 
he won the Battle of Lake Erie in 1813. For the first time in history | 
an entire British squadron was forced to surrender. 
The youthful Perry came from a fighting Rhode Island family. 
His father won honors as a naval officer during the Revolutionary 
War. Oliver himself took part in the war with the Barbary Pirates 
in 1803) His three older brothers served in the army during the 
War of 1812, and his youngest brother, Matthew C. Perry, was 
with him on the flagship Lawrence during the Battle of Lake Erie. 
(Years later, in 1853, Commodore Matthew C. Perry led the 
expedition which opened Japan to world trade.) ie 
After his victory, Perry was given the rank of captain and a vote @ 
of thanks by Congress. He later became a commodore. While in 
Venezuela on a government mission he died of yellow fever. 


RISE, SEPTEMBER 10,1813, HE 
AT ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, ALL GUNS AND OTHER EQUIP- ADRON UNDER COMMODORE BARCLAY. 
MENT HAD TO BE HAULED 500 MILES ACROSS THE GSE’ 








BY ENEMY GUNFIRE, PERRY COOLLY TRANSFERE 
THE W/AGARA AND FOUGHT ON TO VICTORY. 
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A 5on AN OLD ENVELOPE, 
y PERRY SCRIBBLED TO 


OF HIS VICTORY: 
3 ® WE HAVE MET THE 
ENEMY AND THEY 
ARE OURS... ” 
AMERICA HAD WON 
RW) CONTROL OF THE 
i GREAT LAKES, 
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it will be our task to help rebuild war-shattered China, and 


United China Relief 


send loyal 


Japanese Americans to post-war Japan as democratic leaders and teachers. 


By Louis Adamic 


Author of Two-Way Passage, My America, ete. 


HE first job now—a tough one— 

: is to win the war. Then what? 

I foresee a vast American plan 
for binding up the wounds of this war 
and preventing future wars. 

This plan is important to us all be- 
cause: 

1. It will help to prevent another and 
greater holocaust. 

2. It will speed the reconstruction of 
a war-torn world. 

8. It will mean that millions of Amer- 
icans now under arms will be more 
quickly returned to civilian life. 

4. It will open up new, unique and 
challenging careers for hundreds of 
thousands of American men and women 
in the postwar world. 

What is the plan? 

When the war has at last been won, 
Europe and much of the rest of the 
world will be prostrate—cities pulver- 
ized, epidemics , raging, fp esq 
starving. Food, medicine and other sup- 
plies must be rushed to-them from the 
United States if civilization is to be 
saved. 


The “Passage Back” idea 


But we myst also send leaders and 
experts. who can help the decimated, 
demoralized peoples to use these ma- 
terials in rebuilding an ordered, peace- 
ful world. 

Just as we are now training AEFs 
for war all over the globe, we should 
start now to train an army of experts in 
the relief and reconstruction of the 
devastated areas. 

The suggestion which I advanced in 
my book, Two-Way Passage, and which 
has been e reana in varying forms by 
others, is that, in the colossal job of 


recreating Europe, we can use to ad- 
vantage not only qualified “old-line” 
Americans but also carefully selected, 
carefully trained immigrants from the 
various conquered and occupied coun- 
tries and their American-born descend- 
ants. 

People. in our immigrant ups 
know "the old-country beasaen aan 
customs, or can learn them more 
quickly than others. They would in- 
spire confidence in our intentions. And 
my thought is that they should go over 
not only with material help, but also as 
purposeful missionaries of democracy. 

They should be specially trained to 
help Europeans in their irations 
toward freedom, democracy and general 
welfare. They should draw upon Amer- 
ica’s experience of the last 160. years, 
and help European countries to build 
a free, federal scheme of government 
for the whole continent. 

Such a scheme should include a com- 
mon currency and postal system, a con- 
tinental trade and. traffic control; and 
underlying the political, economic and 
social reconstruction should be the prin- 
ciples wifich have brought a high meas- 
ure of equality and public well-being in 
the United States. Most of the ideas be- 
hind the American way of life originated 
in Europe, anyhow. They were put into 
practice here; now let us take the prac- 
tice back—in person. * 

A horrible fact confronts us. Europe 
is being destroyed. If the war lasts into 
1944, perhaps half of the population of 
some of the occupied countries will 
perish of hunger and bullets. The rest 
will be underfed, twisted, d rate. 

In some occupied lands, mostly Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Greece, the Nazis are systematically ex- 
terminating teachers «Se with other 
educated le. If the war lasts be- 


yond 1943, some nations will be in 


AFTER 


danger of ‘returning to sava: 

a well-conceived plan is worked out 
now so it can be put into work as soon 
as the fighting ends. 

Two-Way P e was published 
seven veil before’ Pearl Harbor, and 
at first some people regarded my Pas- 
sage Back proposal as fantastic. Hardly 
anyone does any longer. Now it is 
widely assumed that an army of Amer- 
icans will have to go abroad as recon- 
struction workers. 

Recently Polish soldiers in Egypt and 
Teheran told American correspondents 
that Polish Americans will have to come 
to Poland im large numbers to help in 
the country’s post-war rehabilitation. 
The idea is stirring in the minds of 
some Americans of Polish, Czech, Yugo- 
slav and Greek descent. They feel there 
is no time to lose and.are anxiously pre- 
paring for many kinds of work that will 
need to be done abroad. 

For some time groups of Americans 
and refugees in New York have been 
working on plans for the re-education 
of Germany after Hitler’s defeat: Some 
of these people feel that thousands of 
teachers will be needed in Germany to 
help overhaul its mentality so that it 
will not again plunge the whole world 


into war. 


Training for Reconstruction 


Recently Pearl Buck, who knows the 
Orient as no other American, came out 
in favor of extending a Passage Back 
proposal to Japan. She calls attention to 
the loyal Japanese Americans in evac- 
uation centers on the Pacific Coast, urg- 
ing they be trained — here, now — for 
future governors, administrators and 
democratic leaders of post-war Japan. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
long been storing food, seeds and fer- 
tilizer for eventual use in the old World. 
The Board of Economic Warfare, 
headed by Vice-President Wallace, has 
ang, for staffs of experts who will fol- 
ow the invading armies and take 
prompt steps to tackle the economic 
mess they will find in the wake of the 
retreating Nazis. 

Many universities, colleges and 
schools want to train these people. A 
few have already begun their programs 
experimentally; many others will start 
such programs soon. 

At Smith College a plan is afoot to 
train for teaching positions in post-war. 
Poland the taleuted Americay-born 
daughters of Polish immigrant farmers 
who have settled in large numbers in 
New England. 

Columbia U niversity has started post- 
graduate courses to train administrators, 
executives and other experts for life- 
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VICTORY-WHAT? 


America’s great task will be to rebuild a ¢rumbled civiliza- 
tion, says this writer. His plan: Start now, training men and 
women to be ready for the job ahead when the war is won. 


long careers in -war reconstruction. 

Forty-odd schools of social work all 
over America are in the midst of a cam- 
paign to get students who will prepare 
for service here or abroad. 

Programs for the training of post-war 
reconstruction workers are being ini- 
tiated also at Yale, Princeton, Stanford, 
Temple, New York and Bucknell Uni- 
versities, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Universities of Iowa, 
Michigan and Minnesota, and Vassar, 
Kenyon, Antioch and Oberlin Colleges. 

Washington officials with whom I 
have talked, from Vice President Wal- 
lace down, are ‘eager that the training of 
post-war relief workers begin as soon as 
possible; and, finally, eventually, these 


efforts and stirrings will be co-ordinated | 


and a definite program will be crystal- 
lized. 

I suggest that colleges and universi- 
ties in and near Chicago, where we 
have large Czech and Polish groups, 
be given the task of training personnel 
for Poland and Bohemia; that Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, where 
we have the largest Slovenian group, 
train workers for Slovenia; and so on. 


A Peacetime Army 


After this preliminary work has been 
done, I believe that the President and 
Congress should create a special agency, 
which will be given the task of bring- 
ing into. existence a peacetime army of 
reconstruction. 

This peacetime-army might be called 
the American Reconstruction Mission— 
the ARM. 

Like the military army, the ARM 
should have several branches. These 
would be: 

1. A Policy and Executive Staff—in 
direct charge of all civilian post-war 
problems abroad, cooperating with the 
military oceupation. 

2. An Intelligence and Information 
Division—made up of experts, special- 
ists and correlators of kinds, inter- 
preters and translators. 

3. A Division of Food, Clothing and 
Shelter—for coping with urgent distress 
and the repatriation of the uprooted 


millions. 


The American 
will bring star post-war Europe 
food, clothing, seed, fertilizers, 
machinery, medical care, teachers. 


Mission . 


4, A Division of Medical Aid—com- 
posed of physicians, nurses, psychia- 
trists, dietitians, hygienists, sanitation 
experts, child-care workers. 

5. A Division of Agricultural “Rehab- 
ilitation—to supply seed, fertilizers and 
farm machinery; to give advice on ani- 
mal husbandry; agricultural economics. 

6. A Division of Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction and Labor — to 
supervise the physical reconstruction of 
pulverized cities, to guide the rebuild- 
ing of trade. 

7. A Division of Public Education. 

8. A Division of Democratic Propa- 
ganda. F 


Soldiers Can Come Home 


The creation of some éuch agency as 
the ARM is important to everyone on 
this earth. 

It is important in our hopes for a 
lasting peace. 

It is important to the starving mil- 
lions abroad who will need not only 
food and medicine but also competent, 
specially trained leadership, and who 
will surely prefer that leadership to be 
American and non-military. 

It is important to those Americans 
who are worrying about jobs in the post- 
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war world. The ARM will be able to 
absorb many. 

It is important to the boys in the 
armed forces. The ARM will save them 
from indefinite post-war service as food 
distributors, etc. They will come home. 
This. knowledge will raise their morale 
and fighting ability, as it will raise the 
morale of their families and friends. 

It will cost a lot, but it will be worth 
it—for unless we build a ful world 
we will be spending billions of dollars 
and keeping millions of men under arms 
merely to protect us from aggression. 

Qualifications for service in the ARM? 
One should have, besides the necessary 
professional talent or proclivity, high 
physical stamina. One must not now 
subject to military service, or an essen- 
tial worker in war industry. I expect 
that a large proportion of the ARM will 
be women. 

Most ARM people will be needed 
abroad for only a few months, then 
they will return to America, the better 
for the experience. Others will | stay 
abroad for years. 

Talent for language will be an ad- 
vantage—one reason why I urge the use 
of selected people in the immigrant 
groups. 

But, most important, these recon- 
struction workers must be products and 
examples of Americanism at its best. 
Their main job will be to help the new 
leaders whom the agony of this war is 
creating in every country of the Old 
World. 





Copyright, 1942, by the United News- 
papers Magazine Corporation. 
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‘ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. TRUTH IN WAR NEWS 
__ If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter F 
if it is false. 

. T F Our government has not established a news policy. 

. T F The enemy can profit by wy news releases. 

. T F Our losses in major ships destroyed have not been told. 
F It is unwise to reveal names of damaged warships. 
Some people believe that bad news is true news. 
The OWI is trying to fool the people. 
The OWI believes we can stand bad news. 
Critics said the government was withholding bad news. 
F All news about battles should be announced immedi- 


T 
TF 
4 
. TF 
TF 
Zs 


ately. 
10. T F The head of the OWI is M. J. Maas from Minnesota. 


ll. AMERICA’S YEAR OF WAR 

If the statement is a fact circle the letter F, or the letter O 
if it is an opinion. 

1. F O This has been the most critical year in our history. 

2. F O This is the most decisive year in World War II. 

8. F O The United Nations have begun the offensive. 

4. F O The Russians have made a magnificent stand. 

5. F © The United States has borne the brunt in the Pacific. 
6. F O Today we are stronger in every way than in 1941. 
7.F O 
8 FO 
9 
0 


Our anti-submarine tactics are paying dividends. 
, The submarine menace has been eliminated. 
. F O Our greatest naval victory took place near Guadalcanal. 
. F O This battle was fought against a larger fleet. 


lll. THE MANPOWER MUDDLE 


If you agree with the statement, circle the letter A, or the 
letter D if you disagree. : / 

1. A D.We must allocate our manpower. - 

2. A D Local draft boards have had too much freedom. 

8. A D A balance must be struck between fighting forces and 
production forces on the home front. 

4. A D What we need is a Director of War Mobilization. 

5. A D Selective Service and manpower contro] should be 
linked. 

6. A D The President should use his war powers to handle 
this manpower muddle instead of waiting for Congress to act. 


IV. WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


Indicate the yg order of the items within each 
of the following groups by placing the numbers 1, 2 or 3 in 
the appropriate parentheses. 
A. ( ) Pearl Harbor attacked. B. ( ) Andreanoffs taken. 
( ) Marshall Islands ( ) Tokyo bombed. 
raided. ( ) Attu seized by Japs. 
( ) Wake Island falls. 

D. ( ) Japan’s worst defeat. 
) PS lands on 
Guadalcanal 
) Japs drive for Port 

Moresby. 


C. ( ) Java Sea battle 
( ) Macassar Straits battle 
( ) Coral Sea Battle 


V. REPUBLICANS LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Underscore the most appropriate word or phrase. 

1. Republicans lost control of Congress in: (a)1928; (b) 
1980; (c)1982. 

2. Republican gains were noticeable first in: (a)1988; (b) 
1940; (c)1942. 

3. The new Congress will probably favor least: (a)business; 
(b)labor; (c)farmers. - 
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4. Congress is likely to: (a)increase its power; (b) decrease its 
power; (c)be more subject to the White House. 
5. A bill to check waste was proposed by: (a) Dirksen, (b) 


Malcney; (c)P. M. Brown. : 

6. The sentiment of the new Congress on international affairs 
is: (a) isolationist; (b)toward cooperation; (c)not clear. 

7. The sentiment of the Republican National Committee is 
toward: (a)isolation; (b)international cooperation; (c) divided. 


Vi. RECONSTRUCTION AFTER WORLD WAR Il 


If you agree with the statement, circle the letter A, or the 
letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D After this war we must help reconstruct Europe. 

2. A D We will have too many domestic problems to mix 
up in the troubles of the rest of the world. \ 

3. A D We must “sell” democracy to the rest of the world. 

4. A D A federation of European nations is needed. 

5. A D Post-war domestic problems will be closely related 
to international problems. ; 


THE TASK FORCE 


POST-WAR DISCUSSION 


The problems that will confront the world when this war 
comes to an end will dwarf those that we tried to solve after 
World War I. And if this is the Peoples’ War the peace 
must be the Peoples’ Peace. A study made last spring showed 
that over 100 organizations, public and private, in the 
United States were studying this problem of post-war plan- 
ning. Has your school or community a group which is mak- 
ing a special study of Post-War Problems? How can this 
study group be enlarged so that more people in the com- 
munity, young and old, can participate in the discussions? 
The best bet is probably the formafion of a communi 
forum in which the high school pupils can have a paft. Tal 
over this matter in your cook studies classes. Get your 
teachers and principals to help you form a community 
forum. Consult the list of agencies mentioned in Scholastic, 
October 5-10, 1942; p. 16, and write to one or more of 
them for information about forming a local forum. . 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


PLANNING FOR A POST-WAR WORLD 


References in Scholastic 
Forum of the Future, Oct. 5, 1942, p. 14. 
Forum of the Future, Nov. 2, 1942, p. 14. 
After Victory—What?, by Louis Adamic, this issue. 


Other Pamphlets and Periodicals 
S Course on Immediate Post-War Problems, Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, New York, 1942. 
Troelstrup, A. W., Teaching War and Post-War Problems, 
Foreign Policy Association, N. Y., 1942. 
Dean, V. M., United Nations Discussion Guide. U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 
proclivity (pr6 kliv i ti). Inclination toward; tendency. 
autonomy (6 tén 6 mi). Power or state of self-government. . 


Petropaviovsk (pyé tré péf léfsk): City in western Siberia. 
gullible (giil i BA). Faull deceived . taken in. 
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How To write A SHORT story 


Packed away in each one’s mind is a store of 
impressions, This is the storehouse from which 
you should draw the subtsance of your stories 


ID short stories like all good 
( tie must be a part. of the 
writer. High school students who 
are ambitious to write short stories will 
do well to begin with autobiography. 
This means, of couxse, that you will 
have to discatd the deep-rooted” preju- 
dice against writing about your own 
lives, the lives of your family, and of 
those whom you know well. “There is 
nothing -in my life that is interesting 
enough to write about” is the common 
response of students to advice to draw 
on their own experiences, on the grounds 
that they are too familiar to their class- 
mates for whom they are writing. “Our 
lives are too much alike,” they politely 
argue. “A story. to be interesting must 
be different.” Superficially, your lives 
are much alike. You sit in the same 
classes, listen to the same assembly pro- 
grams, cheer at the same games, dance 
at the same sunlights, and chat -over 
cokes at the same corner drug store. 


On the surface your lives may be very" 


similar, but beneath the surface is a 
wealth of varied experiences which is 
the authentic material for your stories. 
You have a family background, a home 
life, and childhood experiences which 
are peculiarly yours, You live in dif- 
ferent nbighiiorhoote your summer va- 
cations, your after-school activities dif- 
fer. You have your own hobbies, pref- 
erences and convictions. 


Your Mind Is a Storehouse 


There is no student whose life is so 
arid that he does not have something 
that is distinctly his to write about, some 
experiences which are lodged securely 
in his memory, a pet, a friend, a> rela- 
tive whom he cares about intensely. 
Not only is the difference in the ex- 
ternals of your lives. The mind and emo- 
tions are capricious. Rarely do two per- 
sons react in the same way to the same 
experiences. Packed away in each one’s 
mind is a store of impressions—places 
seen, incidents and persons remembered. 
This is the storehouse from which you 
draw the substance for your stories. 

Edward Weeks, editor of Atlantic, 
advises writers that the best way to be- 
gin is in that place in which they are 
the most familiar. Successful writers 
have made this their practice. Haw- 
thorne wrote of Salem; Bret Harte of 
the mining earhps; Cable of the Creoles. 
Katherine Mansfield turned to New 
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A news item about a letter written 
during the first World War led a 
young author to write a story about 
his aunt Martha, and his cousin Bob. 


Zealand, the home of her childhood, 
for the substance of her best stories. 
Today, Jesse Stuart writes of the people 
of his Kentucky hills; Ruth Suckow, of 
Iowa. William Saroyan sticks closely to 
his Armenian people, and August Der- 
leth to Wisconsin. Your young contem- 
porary, Maureen Daly, is wisely con- 
tented to recreate life as she has lived 
it in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Before 
you should develop the substance 
which is truly yours. Without any 'con- 
cern for plot or~suspense revive mem- 
orable experiences in narrative sketches: 
the first time you hunted ducks “on 
your own,” and. sickened. when you 
found that the bird you shot was not 


_ dead; the first visit to Pes! grandparents’ - 


farm after the death of your grand- 
father; the birthday when you were 
surprised with a dog; the canoe trip 
wheg you lost your faith in Santa Claus; 
the game when you fumbled the ball 
and the championship; your first 
date; your first encounter with fear, with 
death. Tell the experience freely and 
honestly. Try to recréate it as vividly 
for your readers as it was for you. 

It is important to read your sketches 
to someone. If there is no opportunity 
to read them in class, read them to your 
friends. Ask them, “Do you see how it 


ou attempt a short story? 
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was?” “Do you see the all “Do 
you understand why the character felt 


' that way?” In this way you will dis- 


cover the weak spots in your writing. 
“God defend you from generalizations,” 
Chekhov wrote to his brother in refer- 
ence to a piece of writing. The friends 
who listen to your stories will do this 
for you. One girl wrote, “My cousin and 
I would always get a ride home, but 
when the moon was out, I wanted to 
walk home instead.” The demands of 
her listeners brought this revision. “We 
would always get a ride; but when the 
moon was out, I wished we could walk 
instead, because nowhere can you see 
the sky and the moon a§ you can see it 
in Red River. The earth stretches out 
like a silyer platter and the sky is a 
vast silver-speckled bow! clamped over 
it. It turns chilly in Red River after 
the sun goes down; even the crickets’ 
trills sound brittle and cold. The moon 
comes up big and orange at first, and 
| roms fades to a great frosty globe, 
og the fields and paving the road 
with silver. It would stream through 
the back window of the car and lie in 
a pool on my lap. My cousin took it 
for arp but I guess that’s because 
he has never seen the moonbeams 
trapped by houses row on row, as I 
have.” 


Your People Should Be Real 


Short story writing is largely a mat- 
ter of depicting people. If you can 
make the people a stories so real 
that your readers will be interested in 
what happens to them, then you will 
have gone a long way toward master- 
ing the craft. Somewhere ir your child- 
hood or high school experiences are 
incidents when someone has made a 
clear imprint on your life, or when 
someone with whom you were familiar 
pee! in a new role; the summer the 
grasshoppers came, when you walked 
about farm with your jovial grand- 
father and witnessed his stoicism in the 
face of his stripped fields; the time 
your gang accidentally sent a ball 
throug an irascible neighbor’s window, 
and “Aristotle,” the town derelict, in- 
tervened to save you from the Law, 
and. thereafter became the gang’s 
mentor. Recreate the incident with the 
purpose of making the character vivid 
to your readers. ' 

Or choose a character who is familiar 
and interesting to you and try to make 
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him come alive for your reader: @ 
school friend, your grandmother, your 
father, the man whom you work for 
on Saturdays, the little girl you take 
care of evenings, a chance acquaintance 
of the road whom you hitch-hiked with 
last summer. Present your character 
against a familiar edieaniel your 
grandmother, in her big yellow kitchen, 
making jelly sandwiches for you after 
an afternoon of swimming in the river; 
your father in the big armchair, read- 
ing, smoking his long pipe, and er 
his paper impatiently when you an 
your sister grow noisy in argument; or 
your hitch-hiking pal, huddled close to 
your little crackling fire that chilly 
August night in* the Badlands of Da- 
kota. ; 
Make Your Characters Talk 
Maybe, you know a person well who 
has an absorbing desire or aversion: 
the boy who for his mother’s sake wants 
to bring home-a good report card; the 
honor student who thinks her grades 
are a handicap and would gladly bar- 
ter her scholarship for a date; the little 
boy who wants to be like the school 
bully whom he admires. Present your 
character in the mood of his desire: 
the boy studying at -the dining room 
table with his mother beside him, the 
light from the green-shaded hanging 
lamp framing the two in a circle of 
light; let your readers hear him spell 
the words as his mother pronounces 
them carefully; the girl laughing off 
her good grades, dreading report card 
day, hating her teachers for their laud- 
atory remarks; the little boy furtively 
smoking a cigarette, talking out of the 
corner of his mouth in order to be like 
his idol. Make your characters talk; 
for how often we change our minds 
about a person when he begins to speak. 
Think chivut your character long; let 
him grow in your imagination, and 1 
plot for a story my | germinate. 
Students often fail to write good 
short stores because they are too pre- 
occupied with plot. If they could only 
“find” a plot, they would write a good 
story. Or they are under the impressiop 
that there are certain inflexible rules 
which govern the “structuring” of the 
short story. There is no blue-print for 
the short story. In fact, plot in its con- 
ventional meaning is not necessary, as 
so many short stories which are. being 
published indicate. Somerset Maugham 
in his introduction to Tellers of Tales 
gives the following definition. A short 
story is “a piece of fiction that has 
0 of impression and that can be 
read at a single sitting.” He adds, “I 
should be inclined to say that the only 
test of its excellence is that it interests.” 
Searching the newspapers for short 
‘story ee. as textbooks often advise, 
is likely to be fruitless endeavor. You 
may find a story which in its unusual- 


ABIGAIL O’LEARY, who wrote 
this article for you at our request, 
teaches creative writing at Central 
High School in Minneapolis, Minn., 
where she also acts as adviser for the 
school’s literary magazine, The 
Quest. With the deadline (March 25) 
of the Scholastic Literary Awards 
getting mearer and nearer, we 
thought you’d enjoy reading such a 
piece, inasmuch as Miss O’Leary’s 
students have, year after year, come 
off with some of the top prizes in the 
Awards and in the annual contest for 
high school student writing held by 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

To come, within the next month 
or so, are similar articles on how to 
write essays and poetry, written by 
other teachers whose students have 
won prizes in those fields. 
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ness rivals fiction, but unless you have 
characters and settings that are very 
real to you, which you can fit into the 
frame of that story, you will have only 
a jerry-built story. However, a news- 
paper story may give you just the sug- 
gestion which you need for using ma- 
terials jeligh ef have. A boy who had 
written delightful sketches of his cousin 
Bob, who is now in the army and who 
is always on the scent of romance, and 
of his aunt Martha, a warm-hearted 
spinster, who “loves anyone in uniform” 
found the suggestion for a story in 
the following recent news item: 


NEW ALBANY, IND.—It took a 
long time but it was worti it. 

During the World War Miss 
Minnie Pyle, employed in the quar- 
termaster depot, pinned her name 
and address to a pair of army pants 
she had made. She suggested the 
soldier who wore them write her. 

Now she has received an answer, 
from Pvt. Ernest Brock, from 
“Somewhere in Hawaii.” 
The boy is now at work on his story. 

He has given. it a local setting, Fort 


.character 


Snelling..In response to his letter, Bob 
receives an invitation to visit Martha. 
Knowing Bob’s penchant for romance, 
you know the effect of the. invitation; 


and knowing Martha’s weakness for 
uniforms, you know that, while Bob 
doesn’t find romance, he does find the 
hospitality which cheers a_ soldier's 
heart. 


Use Experience Plus Imagination 


Stories come to experienced writers 
in many ways, a chance remark, a bit 
of conversation, a stranger who has 
aroused speculation; but for the begin- 
ner a better way is to attempt an im- 
aginatiye extension of some actual ex- 
perience. It might be an. experience in 
which you were the central character, 
or one in which you were only an ob- 
server. Or you might select an experi- 
ence in which you were the central 
character, look at yourself and your 
experience objectively, and make some- 
one you know well the central char- 
acter. For example, recreate the birth- 
day when you asked for the little dog 
which you had looked at in the pet 
shop window every day on your way 
home from school, but your mother 
told you she could not afford it; in- 
stead you would £ the winter coat 
which you needed badly. You might 
make your little brother the central 
You would make him ex. 
perience all the desire and os 2 
ment which you experienced, and your 
imagination might supply a happy end- 
ing. “The Return” which was printed 
in the Student Achievement number 
ot Scholastic in 1989, was first written 
as an autobiographical sketch. If your 
teacher has it, ask her to read it to 
you. The author’s imagiriation supplied 
the desire of the little girl for a red 
gingham dress, and the tragic ending. 
All the rest was drawn from her ex- 
perience. 

Imagination that feeds on places 
and people and feelings which are fa- 
miliar and real to you, will produce 
the best results. No plot, no matter 
how ingenious it may be, will make a 
good story, unless the story has human 
substance and reality. The time may 
come when you can confidently go far 
afield for your story material, but in 
your apprenticeship you will be wise 
to remain where your roots are. 


Aw, Pshahi J 

The quick-witted m.c. of Informa- 
tion, Please, Clifton Fadiman, met his 
match recently when John Gunther 
was a guest expert on the program. 

Fadiman was tracking down the an- 
swer to a question about a Turkish 
monarch. ade yt Shah?” he asked 
Gunther who had submitted an answer. 


“Sultanly,” Gunther. : 
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Eo in Hawaii was thrilled 
and delighted with “the Niihau 
story, as it was immediately. called. 
We were delighted because the irre- 
pressible Hawaiians had not failed us. 
No matter how history. has passed them 
by, when it comes down to the funda- 
mentals of manhood and womanhood 
—the good old eternal virtues of courage 
and loyalty—the Hawaiians are right 
there, fighting. with the rest. It pleased 
us, too, because it localized the war, 
made it Hawaii's war, to a degree at 
least. Dog-fights have taken place above 
battle-fields the world over, but “the 
Niihau story,” with all its circumstances 
of locality and Hawaiian character, 


could never have~occurred anywhere - 


else. 

Whatever happens on Niihau is of 
exceeding interest to us in Honolulu 
simply because’ nothing ever happens 
on this little isle 120 miles away—or 
if it does we do not hear about it be- 
cause we have no means whatever of 
communicating with it. This story be- 
gan soon after the attack on Decem- 
ber 7. Honolulu papers did not get it 
until December 16. That’s how it is on 
Niihau. No telephones, no radios—either 
sending or receiving—nor wireless, or 
two-way communication of any sort 
even with her neighbor Kauai, only 
thirty miles away. 
of fewer than two hundred Hawaiians 
on Niihau have led their own peaceful 
lives away from the rest of the world. 
Yet when America went to war, this 
most remote and peace-loving of all 
her communities was brought into the 
battle on the very first day. =~ 

It was about one o'clock when a 
single-seater plane flew low over the 
little island and zoomed to the ground 
in a crash. 

Hawila Kaleo-hano ran out of his 
house and saw’ the’ cracked-up plane 
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By Blake Clark 


with the emblem of the Rising Sun on 
its wings. A Japanese pilot was lying 
in the dirt a few feet away. While the 
flyer was still dazed, Hawila took his 
pistol and some papers. Hawila had 
not heard of the war, 

Hawaiian men, women, and children 
came running from their small homes. 

“What shall we do?” they asked each 
other. Nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened on Niihau since any of them 
could remember. Nor had their parents 
ever included such a strange thing in 
all their stories‘ of fish and gods. 

“Treat him with aloha,” they said. 
“The poor man is hurt. Let us take 
him to Mr. Robinson’s house.” 

Mr. Elmer Robinson, of Kauai, is the 
owner of the island. His is the largest 
house on Niihau. When in the past any 
guest had arrived—though guests were 
rare—they had gone to Mr. Robinson’s. 

So by means of two ‘Japanese who 
had lived on Niihau for many years, 
they informed the flyer of their inten- 
tions, and then accorded him the most 
hospitable treatment with which 
Niihau could favor any visitor. 

After pe: for two days and nights, 
eating well from the bounty of his 
Hawaiian hosts, the enemy pilot began 
to scheme. Harada, one of the Japanese, 
with whom the pilot had become 
friendly, had told him about the motor- 
sampan that came over from Kauai 
every Friday with mail and goods. 
When it returned to Kauai this Friday, 
it would carry his story. It would come 
back to Niihau with soldiers. 

Perhaps the pilot thought, “Why not 
turn my stumbling block into a step- 
ping stone? I can use a motor-sampan. 
Maybe I can reach the Carolines in it.” 
~ He had a long talk with the two 
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Niihau Japanese. He was persuasive. 
Possibly he spoke in nostalgic terms of 
Japan, of one’s duty to the Emperor, 
no matter how far one may be from 
snow-capped Fujiyama and the green 
isles of home. Perhaps he threatened 
to kill them if they did not do as he 
said. 

Harada went out on a search for the 
pistol which Hawila had taken from the 
pilot and hidden. 

Shintani, the second of the Niihau 
Japanese, knocked at Hawila’s door. 
Could he have the papers that Hawila 
had in keeping for the pilot? The flyer 
was well now and would like to have 
them back. 

“No,” said Hawila. 

The pilot was willing to pay. 

“Huakele!” (“Get, out—fast!”) 

Shintani became frightened. What 
would the pilot do to him if he returned 
without the papers? He ran off into the 
woods and hid there. 

An hour later Hawila looked out of 
his. window and saw Harada, the pilot, 
and a Hawaiian youth approaching his 
house. Looking closely, the man in the 
house saw that Harada had the pistol 
in the youth’s back. Hawila slipped out 
the back way. The pilot searched the 
house, but did not find the “war pa- 

Hawila ran to warn the village. 

The two Japanese were already lift- 
ing*the machine gun out of the plane. 
The Japanese pilot turned on the radio, 
but it would not work. They set the 
machine gun up in a carriage belong- 
ing to the Robinsons, trained it on the 
village, and started firing. The terror- 
ized people fled out their back doors to 
the w and seashore caves. This was 
on Friday. After nightfall, when the 
two Japanese made a great bonfire of 
Hawila’s house and the wrecked plane, 
Hawila persuaded five other Hawaiians 
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to make a break with him. They ran to 
the barn for their horses, leaped on 
them bareback, and dashed away under 
the fire of the pilot’s machine gun. 

They rode eighteen miles to the 
beach at Kii, where an emergency 
whaleboat lay. Pushing off in it, the 
men rowed steadily for ten hours to 
cross the rough thirty-mile channel. 
They landed on Kauai early Saturday 
morning. 

Army authorities dispatched a local 
Japanese, Lieutenant Misuha, and a 
squad of men from the 299th Infantry 


to return to Niihau and round up the. 


enemy. 

Meanwhile, developments on Niihau 
were not waiting for the rescue party. 
While the party was debarking from 
Kauai, on Niihau the pilot and his man 
Harada set out to find Hawila, intend- 
ing to force him to surrender the papers 
(probably ay They seached in the 
caves along the seashore. Hawila was 
not there. They captured a Hawaiian 
named Benjamin Kanahele and his wife 
in one of the caves and forced him to 
help in the search for Hawila. 

Benjamin knew that Hawila had 
escaped to Kauai, but pretended to 
search, His wife followed her husband. 

“Hawila! Hawila!” Benjamin Kana- 
hele’s voice echoed through the woods. 
He led the party to a wall made of 
jagged lava rock. 

The pilot realized that this was a 
wild-goose chase. His brown face 
turned red. He yelled in rage to 
Harada. 

“He is going to shoot you and every- 
one on the island if you do not find 
Hawila,” Harada told the Hawaiian 
couple. The pilot carried a shotgun he 
had taken from one of the houses—the 
only firearm in Niihau’s arsenal! His 
pistol stuck out of one of his boots. 

Harada was carrying the cartridges. 





- Blake Clark 


LAKE CLARK is a Tennes- 
seean, a graduate of Vander- 
bilt University in Nashville. 
For the past twelve years he has 
been assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Ha- 
waii. He is the author of tour 
books, two of them on Hawaii. 
The first, Paradise Limited, an 
Informal History of the Fabu- 
lous Hawaiians, was published 
late in 1941. Remember Pearl 
Harbor! his eye-witness account 
of the December 7 bombing, 
came along just a few months 
later. This chapter is taken 
from that book. 











At a sign from the pilot, Harada handed 
him the cartridges, taking the shotgun. 
At the moment the shotgun passed 
hands, the six-foot Hawaiian jumped 
bie ® a vac flyer. 

e Japanese jerked his pistol_from 
his boot and tried to shoot, but Kana- 
hele’s wife, following the example of 
Hawaiian women ef old who went to 
battle with their men, rushed in and 
grabbed his arm. 

The flyer yelled at Harada in Japa- 
nese. Harada struggled with the strong 
Hawaiian woman. She had to let go 
the pilot’s arm. He shot Kanahele. The 
bullet went into his ribs. The wounded 
Hawaiian jumped the Japanese again. 
The pilot shot him again, this time in 
the hip. He shot a third time and hit 
the Hawaiian in the groin. . 

“Then,” Kanahele said to the English 
interpreter to whom he later told the 
story, “I got mad.” 

The enraged Hawaiian came down 
upon the Japanese like a killer whale 
upon a shark. He seized him bodily and 
hurled him with a terrific slam against 
the lava stone wall. 

Then he remembered that Harada 
had the shotgun. He turned and saw 
Harada clumsily placing the muzzle of 
the gun to his stomach, trying to shoot 
himself. He was in such a hurry that he 
missed as the shotgun kicked itself out 
of his hands. He grabbed it up, placed 
it against his stomach again. This time 
he succeeded, and the gun did its work. 

Kanahele wheeled to see if the pilot 
was getting to his feet. He was not. 
The Hawaiian’s wife had rushed in 
again to her husband’s aid. She grabbed 
a big rock. 

“She was plenty hu-hu (angry), that 
woman,” Kanahele said. “She started 
right in to beat that pilot’s brains out. 
She did a pretty ood job.” 

By this time, Benjamin Kanahele, 
with three bullets inside him, was not 
feeling well. He sat down by the stone 
wall. His wife ran to the village for 
help. But he grew tired of waiting, got 
up and walked to the village alone. 

In Hawaii we said, “This is the story 
of Niihau, an epic of tragedy and hero- 
ism. This is the story of true Hawaiian 
warriors, Benjamin Kanahele and his 
loyal wife.” - 

And we said, “Warn the Japanese not 
to shoot Hawaiians more than twice. 
They get mad the third time.” 


Reprinted from Remember Pearl Harbor! 
by Blake Clark, by permission of Harper 
& Brothers, Publisher. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE WAR FOR FREEDOM. Prepared 
by the Editorial Staff of Scholastic 
Magazine. 


Pamphlets are seldom reviewed by 
literary journals because so many are 
published that their reviews would 
crowd out those of bound books. But as 
the war goes on there will be increasing 
reason why this should change. If you 
look back through peas g you will find 
that at every great epoch of social, po- 
litical or dynastic change since printing 
was invented, a cloud of little pamphlets 
on one side or. the other has preceded 
or gone along with it. 

I have chosen for this week three 
oy Aenea books, all published by 
Scholastic, to bring to your attention the 
fact that ideas Bi entertaining informa- 
tion can be thus obtained at the lowest 
price possible for print. The first ex- 
ample is The War for Freedom, and | 
hope every one of you has a copy. It 
is composed of background facts to 
help. you understand the war. 

The first section bridges the time be- 
tween the Treaty of Versailles and the 
opening of World War II, followed by a 
summary of our foreign policy from the 
French Revolution to Pearl Harbor. 


Then comes an eye-opening chapter on - 


distance as the Axis’ ally, with graphic 

aid 
out; tactics and weapons of war briefly 
described; the course of war from 1939 
to the present outlined; its leaders lined 
up all over the world. Chapters are de- 
voted to Japan our enemy, and China 
our ally. The book is of pictures 
and maps and I am sending a copy to 
“Books Across the Sea” in London. The 
British are taking so strong an interest 
in American met of education that 
they are asking for school publications 
in particular. 


BIB AND TUCK. By Gay Head. 
BOY DATES GIRL. By Gay Head. 


Bib and Tuck are brother and sister, 
“average American kids” to the life— 
and to the language, for this is so up-to- 
date and faithfully reported that many 
a papa person won’t know what 

ing about. Boy Dates Girl 
is the Second revised edition of these 
Scholastic stories of high school life, il- 
prance manners and problems 
of good behavior. They nae their ideas 
over in so jolly a pouty t et don’t 
sound “improving” at et are. 
Both sche rs lively fathers by 
Katherine Tracy. Oat 








Classroom Activities 


For All Classes 
(Both Social Studies and Engiish) 


Truth in War News Is Pledged 


Delayed reports, particularly con- 
cerning naval actions, have confused 
our thinking and have led to unfor- 
tunate rumors. After class-has read the 
article under the above heading raise 
these questions: (a) What is the 
present official policy concerning news 
releases about our armed forces? (b) 
Suggest reasons why Elmer Davis made 
a statement of this policy. (c) Why is 
news concerning damage to our. war- 
ships not released immediately? (d) 
Why do enemy reports frequently dis- 
agree with our own reports? 


The Manpower Muddle 

Discussion Questions: (a) Why do 
some people advocate unity of organi- 
zation between the: Selective Service or- 
ganization and the War Manpower 
Commission? (b) What conclusions do 
you reach after studying the graph? 
(c) Why has the President not taken 
steps to settle the problem? (d) How 
would you decide what workers are 
irreplaceable? See Scholastic, November 
16-21, 1942, p. 11-12. 


Oliver H. Perry 


Perry is another naval hero upon 
whom our traditions are based. After 
class has read the picture-biography of 
Perry have class: (a) Name 3 or more 
early American naval heroes; (b) What 
famous quotation is associated with 
each? 


Your Job in the Army 

Fact Questions: (a) How many 
branches of the Army are there? (b) 
Can you mention other skills than those 
listed in the article? (c) What is the 
job of the Classification Officer? (d) 
How can you get further information 
about job opportunities in the Army? 
(e) Why is this an important thing to 
know now? 


Exercise for All Pupils: 


List the special jobs mentioned in the . 


article and add others suggested by the. 
class. Check those in which you have 
had training; double-check those for 
which you have some aptitude; star 
those in which you can get training be- 
fore going into service. 


Airplanes and Geography 

Discuss these points after reading 
Professor Staley’s article: (a) Why the 
world during the Middle Ages “was” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ 


flat; (b) How the sailing vessel and 
later the steamship changed ideas of 
geography; (c) How the telegraph, 
cable, telephone and radio changed our 
notions of place relationships; (d)) why 
airplanes are doing likewise. 


Exercise for All Pupils: 

List 4 or more places in the world 
hitherto virtually inaccessible but which 
can readily be reached by modern air 
liners and cargo planes. State your con- 
clusions as to how post-war air trans- 
portation will be apt to affect: (a) 
world markets; (b) international rela- 
tions; (c) interdependency of nations. 

Consult Bauer, H. A., Globes, Maps 
and Skyways, Macmillan, New York, 
1942, and report on the topic “Maps 
for the Air Age.” See also Life, August 
8, 1942, “Global War Teaches Global 
Cartography.” 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


America’s Year of War 


Modern Problems, American History, 
European History 

To gain perspective on the events 
of the past year, have all pupils: (a) 
List what they think are the most im- 
portant developments of the year; (b) 
indicate what grand strategy is unfold- 
ing. 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

How does America’s first year of re- 
sults in World War II compare to re- 
sults after our first year in World War 
I? Consult, McMaster, J., The United 
States in the World War; or Slosson, P., 
The Great Crusade and After; or any 
other good history of World War I. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(December 14-19 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 


Relief for War-torn Countries: U: S. 
Plans Rehabilitation in Wake of AEF. 
Spain’s Precarious Neutrality: Will 
Hitler Counter the African Invasion? 
Debate on N.U.E.A. topic: Re- 
solved: That a Federal World Gov- 
ernment Should Be Established, by 
Richard Murphy. ; 


For English Classes: 


“There’s Something I’ve Got to Tell 
You,” a play by William Saroyan. 

Interview with Marian Anderson, 
by Gretta Baker. 

Christmas poems and features. 


' For All Classes: 


Air Age Series: Air Geography, con- 
tinued, by Eugene Staley. 

Our Psychological Offensive, by 
George Lawton. 











Republicans Look to the Future 
Modern Problems, American History 

Raise these questions: (a) Is there 
evidence that the new Congress will be 
apt to assume more leadership in the 
war effort? (b) Would such action be 
good or bad? Why? (c) Do you think 
that the election results could be called 
a rebuke to the passing Congress? To 
presidential leadership? Why or why 
not? (d) Why will voters watch the 
outcome of the meeting of the Republi- 
can National Committee with interest? 
(e) Name 2 or more people likely to 
take a prominent part in this meeting. 
(f) What men of the Republican Party 
are possible presidential. timber? 


Topic For Further Investigation: 

Analyze the statements on pp. 24-33 
of the United States News, November 
13, 1942 and report on the reasons why 
you believe the Republicans polled as 
many votes as they did. 

To*what extent did the elections in 
1916 influence the conduct of World 
War I? For information consult: Sey- 
mour, C., Woodrow Wilson and the 
World War; Slosson, P., The Great 
Crusade and After; Sullivan, M., Our 
Times, VI. 


After Victory—What? 


Modern Problems, American History, 
World History 

Discuss the following: (a) Will it be 
America’s responsibility to bind up the 
wounds of this war? (b) Can you sug- 
gest reasons why it would be for 
America’s interests to take the lead in 
post-war international reconstruction? 
(c) How would * you summarize 
Adamic’s “Two-Way Passage” idea? (d) 
Do you think his plan could be made to 
work in Europe and Asia? (e) Must we 
have a plan ready to take care of things 
during the immediate post-war period 
and another proposing a long-range 
peace program? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List 5 or more kinds of things the 
victors must be ready to do when the 
Armistice is signed. List 5 or more long- 
range problems that will have to be 
solved during the immediate post-war 
period to put the world on a permanent 
peace basis. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 16) 

1. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-T; 9-F; 10-F. 

Il. 1-0; 2-0; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 
8-0; 9-F; 10-F. : 

III and VI, personal opinions. 

IV. A-1, 3, 2; B-3, 1, 2; C-2, 1, 3; D-3, 
IS. 

V. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a; 6-c; 7-c. 
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America Goes Back to England 
Modern Problems, American History, 
European History 

The presence of thousands of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors in England is 
nurturing better understanding between 
the English-speaking democracies. After 
the class has read Dr. Commager’s arti- 
cle raise these questions: (a) What 
kinds of American things did English- 
men criticize freely in the 1800s? (b) 
Can you name any “diplomatic ventures 
particularly around 1900” that drew 
Americans and British closer together? 
(c) To what kinds of current criticism 
are the British apt to be sensitive? Why? 
(d) How are Americans now in Eng- 
land apt to be influenced by the British? 
(e) Can you name any events between 
1815 and 1900 which caused misunder- 
standing between the U. S. and Britain? 
(f) What other Americans, apart from 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Ambassador Winant, 
are helping to cement Anglo-American 
relations? ; 
Exercises for the Entire Class 

List 5 “DO’S” and 5 “DON’TS” that 
American soldiers and sailors in Eng- 
land should keep in mind to foster 
mutual relationships. 

Choose 10 movies and 10 books 
which would help to promote Anglo- 
American understanding. Name some 
which would not. Why? 

Topics for Further Investigation 

Consult English history texts in your 
school library. How many pages are 
given to the American Revolution? To 
the War of 1812? How does this treat- 
ment compare with that given in typical 
American history _ texts? Report your 
findings and conclusions to the class. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


How to Write a Short Story 


“Gee whiz,” groaned Jim, as he and 
Jean came out the front doors after 
school. “Who wants to know how to 
write a short story anyway? Why don’t 
they tell us how to build airplanes or 
how to shoot elf ; 

Jean pursed her lips and frowned at 
him. “My goodness! All you boys think 
about is shooting—and—and wars and 
stuff.” 

“Yeh, but they're important!” Jim ex- 
claimed belligerently. “They're what 
everybody’s talkin’ about and doin’. 
Short stories! Phooey!” He kicked a 
pebble off the path in disgust. 

“But you like to read short stories,” 
Jean argued. “I know. ’Cause last year 
you told me—” 

“I know, but that was last year. This 
year we got more important business 
than readin’ ole short stories.” Jim 
looked very intent. “And as far as 
writin’ ’em is concerned—” 


Jean stopped abruptly and stared at 


\ 


him. “Jim Dolan, I’m surprised at you! 
What about basketball? That’s still im- 
portant, isn’t it?” 

“Of course,” said Jim, hotly. “You 
know what General MacArthur said 
about how sports train fellows to be 
good soldiers. 

“Yes,” agreed Jean, “and you know 
what President Roosevelt said about 
books. He said books were weapons in 
this war.” 

“That's right, he did,” Jim admitted. 
“But just ‘cause I like books, is no rea- 
son I wanta write one.” 

“No. But it’s just like basketball. You 
said yourself you enjoy the game more 
‘cause you used to play it. You know 
how it’s done. If you try to write a short 
story, you'll know what makes a good 
one or a bad one, And surely you'd 
want to be able to pick good weapons 
from bad ones.” i 

“I never thought of it that way,” Jim 
said. “Say, Jean, let’s see that article. 
Maybe I better read it more carefully 
when we get to your house.” 

For Further Investigation: 

Scholastic has published stories by 
many of the authors mentioned in the 
article. Have several pupils look up and 
report to the class on: “Apple Tree,” by 
Katherine Mansfield (Oct. 7, 1940); 
“Charles,” by Jesse Stuart (Oct. 23, 
1939); “Start in Life,” by Ruth Suckow 
(Dec. 11, 1939); “The Blue Goose,” by 
August Derleth (Nov. 25, 1940); and 
“Sixteen,” by Maureen Daly (May 7, 
1938). Ask them to watch especially 
how these authors have written within 
their experience. Use this article as mo- 
tivation for the writing of short stories 
by the whole class, promising that the 
three best manuscripts will be submitted 
to Scholastic samt (Refer to Oct. 5, 
1942 issue for rules.) 


When War Came 

When pupils have read and discussed 
“How to Write a Short Story” from the 
angle of the points brought out in the 
dialogue above, ask them to show how 
the principles in the article have been 
applied to the story, “When War 
Came.” In this connection, the brief 
biography of Ann Chidester will be of 


‘interest in providing some information 


on the author’s background and experi- 
ence. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why do you think the author chose 
to emphasize other things more than plot? 

2. Show how the character of the girl 
in the story develops. 

8. What sort of attitude do you think 
the girl’s parents had towards war? Is this 
a sensible attitude, in your opinion? 

4. Point out some details of the style 
which indicate clearly that the author is 
speaking for a young girl. 

5. Do you think this story lives up to 
Somerset Maugham’s definition of a short 
story? Why or why not? 


Outside Assignment: 


Has your life been affected by the 


war? How did you feel when war was 
declared? Has your attitude changed 
any since then? Do you recall any little 
episodes or incidents that you somehow 
connect with the big things that have 
been happening in the world, even 
though they did not, on the surface, 
have anything to do with each other? 
Try to put into words, in a simple, 
narrative form, your answers to these 
questions. You may be as personal as 
you please, but keep your narrative in- 
teresting, readable, and logical. 


The Niihau Story 

After reading this story, taking the 
quiz on it, and discussing the answers, 
your pupils will want to talk about the 
broader of the affair. Use these 
questions for discussion: 

1. Why do you think that “everyone in 
Hawaii was ed and delighted” with 
this story? (Affection for Hawaiian natives 
— rs ve 

2. lo you su e Hawaiian 
Hawila pci 4 he did? How did the pilot 
manage to wade Shintani and Harada 
to he him> 

8. Since the people on Niihau did not 
pe the Jap Sage on oes’ a. 
w © you su reacted as the 
did. to the pilot? ‘ 

4. What is humorous about the ending 
of the story? 

For Further Investigation: 

Find out what nationalities are chiefly 
represented in Hawaii. Find Niihru on 
the map; also Kauai, Honolulu, and 
Pearl Harbor. Report briefly on the his- 
tory of the Hawaiiari Islands. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 
Poems to Remember 

Perhaps your class will find it inter- 
esting to discuss the standards of be- 
havior which flourished at the time of 
Victoria’s reign. This may explain why 
women thought it fashionable to be frail 
or ill. Pictures of Victorian architecture 
and interior decoration could be col- 
lected by pupils and brought in for dis- 
play. The fact that vast social changes 
were taking place at this time should 
also be emphasized. Read Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “The Cry of the Children” for a 
pathetic and effective condemnation of 
Britain’s child labor. 


Point out to the ee 3 that these 


Sonnets are not translations. Brownin 
called Elizabeth his “little Portuguese 
because of her olive-tinted skin. Mrs. 
Browning merely chose the title as a 
convenient disguise. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


(English Student Quiz Page) 
I. Check 1, 2, 4. 
II. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-T. 
III. 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c. 
Words to the Wise: 1-d; ; 3-b; 4-h; 
5-f; 6-i; 7-a; 8-j; 9-c; 10-e; 11-k; 12-1 
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December 7-12, 1942 


OFF THE PRESS 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Of Interest to Alert Teachers 


The November, 1942, issue of Survey 
Graphic is another big special number. 
Entitled “Color: Unfinished Business of 
Democracy,” it deals with Negroes in the 
U. S. A., the Old World and the New. 
Special editor of the issue is Alain Locke 
oF Howard University. Contributors include 
Pearl Buck, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Lin Yu- 
tang, Herbert Agar, and many other dis- 
tinguished writers oe thinkers. om gk tg 
with maps, graphs, drawings an oto- 

a P Sonor Associates, Tne, 12 E. Teachers Choose 
19th Street, New Yor ity, :) : fe i. 
ons Intelligent Gifts 

Allied Youth is a national federation of 
school clubs devoted to the poe of In every community, it is to be expected that 
temperance and alcoholic education. Its | teachers with their discriminating tastes and their 
purpose is to provide se ae for com- | cultivated interests, will give Christmas presents of 
munky Saeeieeieg aoe eteakion on. the superior choice. Magazine subscriptions as distinc- 


bject as well as recreational activities é " 
for amaiaad Teachers interested in form- | tive gifts have won the approval of thousands of 
high-minded educators. 


ing a school Post should write to Execu- 
tive Se¢retary W. Roy Breg, National 
Education Association Building, Washing- 

ton, D. C. for ie tg Race MAGAZINES ARE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
organization. Mr. Breg and his staff also We mail attractive gift announcement As a special privilege to teachers, cash 
provide printed helps, discussion and ac- | cards direct to your friends, or the cards need not accompany orders. We can send 
tivity suggestions, manuals, a loose-leaf | can be sent to you for personal distribu- our bill which need not be paid until Jan. 
alcohol facts service, and a monthly maga- | tion—no charge whatever. 15, 1943. 


zine, The Allied Youth. Your own subscriptions, new or renewal, may be included at the 1 year rates shown below and 
ee ee the subscriptions in any combination (excepting third column) may be sent to different addresses. 


The Council Against Intolerance in GIFT OFFERS POPULAR CLUBS 
pe with head eartors hes i East Column (A) gives the price on one subscription. You can order two Specia! prices to 
42nd Street, New York City, is Sponsor subscriptions to the same magazine at the special rate under one address 
a sale of seals bearing the words “Unit Column (B). 

We Conquer,” in order to further its work (A). (B) (A) 
in schools and elsewhere. Educational ma-. | American Giri .... $1.50 $2.00 

terial including manuals, maps and lesson 7 = 290 sa teens bry Bey 4 
plans will be sent free of charge to teach- | Better Homes & Gar- 
ers who wish to help safeguard their pu- — 

pils from racial and religious hatred. Those | Christian Herald 
wishing to purchase seals or to secure ma- | Collier's Weekly 
terials mentioned should write to Co-Chair- ti 
man George Gordon Battle at the above 
address. 


w 


American Magazine 
Woman’s Home 
panion Ei 
Collier’s } 
Cosmopolitan } 
Good Housekeeping 
Collier’s } 
American Magazine 


Popular Mechanics 
Popular Photography . 
Popular Science .... 2 
Radio News So ats 
Reader’s Digest 
Redbook ; 
Saturday Evening Post 
Scholastic 2 


Time 


Harper’s Magazine | 
Reader’s Digest pa. 


House and Garden 
— }... 6.50 
McCall’s 

Redbook } a2 


Saturday Evening Post | 4.00 
Ladies Home Journal { “ 


Re ae 


The Postwar Committee of Time, Life, 
and Fortune recently published its second 
report on the United States in a New 
World under the title “Pacific Relations.” 
Through the Committee on Asiatic Studies 
in American Education of the American 
Council on Education, copies of the su 
a eos — . ae is e + Use the coupon at once for Christmas 
Nation: uncil for the Social Studies i H j 
and tis SiANlads Oemmiseatiog seith the: Cabis- a Eve delivery. Prices are subject to 
mittee, Also available is a list of Time, vi et withdrawal without notice. 
Life, and Fortune articles of current sig- 
nificance on the Far East. Write to the 1 
Committee on Asiatic Studies at 744 Jack- . THE MAYFAIR AGENCY 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 51 East 33rd St., tg ‘5 

ae ee - ; New York City 

Voices of History edited by Franklin 
Watts, brings together in one volume im- AYA - ag Please send gift cards and these subscriptions 
portant speeches and papers of the year ait 
1941. Arranged in chronological order, the 
speeches include most of Roosevelt’s, 
Churchill’s international broadcasts, and 
speeches of Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, Hull, 
Eden, Molotov, Pius XII, Petain, Darlan, 
Ribbentrop, Hitler, Matsuoko, Hirohito, 
and Mussolini. Papers include declarations 
of war, messages to Congress, diplomatic l # i i CD Bill me Jan. 15, 1943. 


RPSL OS VMANMODAYOONDU! 
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|. 3.50 


: 1.50 2.50 American Magazine | 
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readability, variety, and the 
subjects with which it deals. 








THE LIVING RECORD OF 
THE ARTS OF THE WORLD 


The 
MAGAZINE of ART 


Published by 
The AMERICAN FEDERATION of ARTS 
Washington, D. C. 


People are turning to deeper values today. The arts are finding 
new appreciation in the home through the classroom. The Maga- 
zine of Art is your answer to this trend. Its appeal is not limited 
to intellectual circles. On the contrary, the emphasis is on 
“common touch” approach to the 


Currently stressing the culture of the Western Hemisphere, the 
magazine is generally devoted to the arts, both classic and con- 
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exchanges, treaties, and agreements. In- 
troduction by Charles A. Beard. ( Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 
City, $3.50.) 


= 

Social Studies Skills, with Individual 
Self-Testing Key, by Forrest E. Long and 
Helen Halter, is a textbook for social stud- 
ies classes of the upper elementary grades, 
junior high school, and first year of senior 
high school. Offers systematic method of 
teaching 20 basic social studies skills and 
plan for checking pupil achievement in 
each skill. Plentiful practice materials and 
tests, numerous visual aids. Skills include 
parliamentary procedure, use .of encyclo- 
pedia, dictionary, map, atlas, and library 
card catalogue, reading of graphs, and the 
preparation and presentation of oral and 
written reports. (Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 
207 -Fourth Ave., New York Citv. List 


price, $1.50. Discounts on quantities. ) 
° 2 . J 


A new series of objective tests on fire 
safety is issued by New York University. 
Tests cover grades four to eight, high 
school and adults, and civilian defense of- 
ficers. The tests for school children are 
adapted for use in units of study. Sample 
set on request from the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, 8 Fifth 
Ayenue, New York City. 

° 2 


Art for All, by Francis G. Bartlett and 
Claude C. Crawford, edited by Ray Faulk- 
ner (Harper) is a new text-book present- 
ing a course in art appreciation as related 
to dress, home, school, and work. Considers 
problems of applying artistic principles to 
the ordinary things which high school boys 
and girls use, work with and wear. Illu- 
strated. Problems and activities at the end 
of each chapter. 
o * 

Americans and Their Sougs, by Frank 
Luther (Harper) presents a picture, in 
words and music, of the men and women 
who made America strong from 1620 to 
1900. Book contains many unfamiliar 
songs which have played a part in the 
lives of our ancestors, as well as the hetter- 
known melodies of the past. Accompanying 
text is interesting and readable. 

2 o e 


Headline Books, a series published by 
the Foreign Policy Association, 2 E. 38th 
Street, New York City, has released Mexico, 
the Making of a Nation, by Hubert Her- 
ring. This book offers a new understanding 
oat appreciation of our next door neigh- 
bors. Discusses the history, people, politics, 
religion, agriculture, mining, foreign policy, 
and future of Mexico. With a list of sug- 
gested reading. (25c). 

oO e 

The Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
provides authoritative material for eduta- 
tors which includes a monthly bulletin, 
Australia. This bulletin gives a factual 
account of current Australian life and war 
effort and will be sent on request. Films, 
pictures, a handbook, and other illustrated 
publications are also available. A course 
of study for intermediate grades, “Geog- 
raphy of Australia,” has been prepared by 
Jerrine Mote. With illustrations, notes on 
teaching procedure, and an ample bibliog- 


raphy. 
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O love story in history is more famous than the 
story told in “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

| They record the conflict of id@as and emotions in 
a woman who for years had been awaiting death and 
who was suddenly asked to prepare for love and 
marriage instead. Because they record also the emo- 
tions which everyone has felt, they have been loved 


by many people. 
Elizabeth wrote the sonnets during the weeks 
before her elopement and presented them to her 
husband after her marriage. She did not wish to have 
them published and chose the title to disguise her 
identity. > 

The first sonnet on this page, the sixth in the 
series, with its mixture of renunciation and surrender, 


» contrasts with the triumphant sureness of the second, 


the twenty-second in the series. Its truth and its 
simplicity of statement make the first sonnet appeal- 
ing, but the second is the greater poem. Here the 
certainty of a love that will survive any “bitter 
wrong” that life can bring gains added force of 
expression from the vivid metaphor in the opening 
lines. Robert Frost’s line, “Earth’s the right place 
for love,” may occur to a modern reader when he 
comes to the last part of the sonnet. Elizabeth her- 
self, writing the last line, must have been thinking 
of Shakespeare’s 
“We are.such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 
By arousing this association in the reader’s memory 
through her use of the word rounded, she adds to 
his enjoyment of her poem. 

Elizabeth Barrett is said to have had as clear an 
understanding of economic and political conditions in 
Europe as any t of her time. She wrote best, 
however, when La was driven by intense emotion. 
It is her sonnets which we cherish most. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE 


Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 


Alone upon the threshold of my door 


And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


Until the lengthening wings break into fire 


The angels would press on us and aspire 
To drop some golden orb of perfect song 


Rather on earth, Beloved,—where the unfit 


a 


POETRY 21° 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
SONNET 6 


Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 


Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in*the sunshine as. before, 

Without the sense of that which I forebore— 
Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 

And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 


SONNET 22 


When our two souls stand up erect and strong, 
Face to face, silent, drawing nigh and nigher, 


At either curved point,—what bitter wrong 
Can the earth do to us, that we should not long 
Be here contented? Think. In mounting higher, 


Into our deep, dear silence. Let us stay 


Contrarious moods of men recoil away 

And isolate pure spirits, and permit 

A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it. 


= 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


HEN Elizabeth Barrett was fif- 

teen, she was injured by a fall 

from her pony. Before this she had 

~ been a happy, healthy child. After- 

wards many influences’ combined to 

keep her an invalid. Her father 

wanted her to be he]pless so that she should not escape 

from his tyrannical affection. He frowned on friend- 

ships and forbade suitors. She grieved over the death 

of her mother and a favorite brother. Everyone agreed 

that her own illness was hopeless. It was the fashion 
for women to be delicate and helpless. 

Elizabeth had only one outlet of expression—writing 


ALUN 


poetry. She had become famous when a younger poet, 
Robert Browning, read her poems. Encouraged by a 


_ letter from her praising his own less popular writing, 


he decided to ask permission to see her. After receiving 
several insistent letters, she consented to see him “in 
the spring.” By fall he had persuaded her to elope 
with him. In the sunshine of Italy and in the sympa- 
thetic society of other poets and artists, the two poets 
lived happily for fifteen years. Then, in 1861, Mrs. 
Browning died. Her father never forgave her for- 
marrying the dashing Mr. Browning. After her mar- 
riage he refused to see her again, and returned all her 
letters unopened. 
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VI. THE PRODUCER 
PLANS A PICTURE 


HEN the scroll of credits for some 
W icture you are eager to see 

owe on the screen, how many 
of the names do you recognize? Very 
likely you know the names of the stars 
and, possibly, have selected the picture 
because you enjoy them. 

Howevut, if you are making a study 
of this modern art, you look deeper into 
those credits. Who wrote the story? 
Who produced the picture? Who ‘ai. 
rected? As you progress, you want to 
know more about the others on that 
scroll. We are coming to some of them 
later in this series but logically we shall 
begin at the top—with the producer. 

Question: Just what does the pro- 
ducer have to do with making the pic- 
ture? 

Answer: He is the man who puts all 
pieces together. He must visualize the 
completed job and bring it about by co- 
ordinating the work of all who have a 
part in it. Jesse Lasky, who produced 
Sergeant York and is now at work on 
The Adventures of Mark Twain, ‘s well 
= to speak on the problems of 
the producer because he is. one wf the 
few pioneers who has come through 
more than two generations of picture 
making. “The producer,” he says, “must 
be a prophet and a general, a diplomat 
and a peacemaker, a miser and a spend- 
thrift. He must have vision tempered 
with hindsight, daring governed by cau- 
tion; the patience of a saint and the 
iron of a Cromwell.” 

Q.: Suppose we take as an example 
the new Deanna Durbin picture, For- 
ever Yours, and follow the producer 
through some of his special problems. 

A.: That is an interesting case be- 
cause the producer, Mr. -Bruce Man- 
ning, not only had a share in writing the 
script, but directed-the picture as well. 

Now, for the first time, he was given 
the opportunity to produce one of her 
pictures. What should he do for a story? 
He started with an idea of a young girl 
bringing a group of refugee children 
from war, torn Europe. As he worked 
with his writers, he decided to shift the 
opening scenes to China. By a-stroke of 
luck he got hold of some confiscated 


= - : oS 
Deanna Durbin with Bruce Manning, writer of most of Deanna’s pictures. 
Mr. Manning is writer-director-producer of her new movie, Forever Yours. 


enemy film, showing the Japanese 
bombing of an old mission. Here, then, 
is Deanna’s first appearance. 

As the story moves on, she escapes 
with the children under her charge 
down to a seaport, and from there by 
hazardous journey to San Francisco. At 
this point things take a happier turn,. 
with some delightful comedy and ro- 
mance introduced and all safe and ac- 
counted for in the end. Of course there 
is music. 

Q.: How many scenes are there in 
the picture? 

A. There are 185 scenes in the com- 
pleted picture, including inserts, close 
ups, traveling shots, etc. The main set- 
tings are pastoral China, the old 
freighter, the raft and the San Francisco 
home. Each offered its special prob- 
lems. More than eight hundred Chinese 
extras were used for the bombing 
scenes, many weeks were spent in put- 
ting realism into the ocean sequence 
and many more on the sound stage 
where the handsome interior of the old 
house was a joy to see. When the pro- 
ducer also directs the picture, as in this 
case, his duties are manifold. He must 
compose the scenes for every shot, re- 
hearse the players, look at the daily 
“rushes” every night, decide on. the best 
“takes,” and make constant decisions as 
to art work, costuming, makeup, light- 
ing, sound effects and camera angles. 

Q.: What happens after the camera 
work has been completed? 

A.: The ucer’s work is by no 
means finished when the shooting is 
over. Then, with the film cutter and - 

ah 
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editor, he must supervise the work of 
fitting together the jigsaw uzzle of 
“takes,” to make the fini produc- 
tion. He must work with the sound en- 
gineer in adding special sound ~effects 
and with the music department on the 
score. 

When this is done, he must take up 
the selling campaign with the publicity 
and advertising de ents, select 
highlights to be in a trailer, and 
assign proper credits. When he. has 
fused these thousand and one elements 
into this unified whole, he affixes his 
own signature to the work and sends 
it forth for you to judge its merits. Un- 
like the stage production it cannot be 
changed as it goes along. For better or 
for worse, it must stand as it is. 

Class Assignment: Compare the work 
of the film producer with of a stage 
er oe What additional skills must he 

ve? Make a list of the things he must do. 
Name as many producer-directors as you 
can. What screen writers have become pro- 
ducers? What directors? What well-known 
film players? Who sai the following: 
Mrs. Miniver? The Jungle Book? The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons? The Dictator? Bambi? 
T F 

Imagine 
ducer. Select a story, ps 
book or play, cast it as you would like to 
see it ed, list the-important background 
Decide waka ; would warner 

i t scenes 
“on location” (outside of the studio), ed 
which ones could be more economically 
created on the sound Remember 
these are war times and budget must 
be trimmed wherever. possible. 
Next Installment: Casting 
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Ts play was written by a stu- 
dent who lives seven miles from 
the birthplace of Nathan Hale. 


What Is Glory? 


Characters 


Tommy (a boy of twelve) 

The statue of Nathan Hale 

Dave (a Marine: and Tommy's 
brother ) 


TimE—1942. 

ScenE—A boy stands by the statue of 
Nathan Hale, in front of Hale’s birth- 
place. He is alone and the place is 
quiet. His eyes are red, for he has been 
crying. He starts as the statue steps 
from its pedestal and begins to speak. 

StraTuE: I only regret that I have but 
one life to give to my country. 

Tommy (wonderingly): You can’t 
talk ‘cause you're dead. You're only a 
statue. (bitterly) Besides, you lie. 

Statue: Lie? I say what I said when 
they hanged me—when I walked to my 
doom with lifted head. 

Tommy: That’s what the history 
books say you did, but I bet you didn’t. 
Do you think my brother and all the 
other Marines on Wake Island were 
glad when those dirty Japs came out 


of the sky-and let them have it? Do you- 


think he wanted to die? He was only 
twenty-four, and he was going to be 
married. He wasn’t meant to be a dead 
hero. He should have been alive and 
happy, but he isn’t, he’s dead. 

Statue; He died for his country. 

Tommy: No, he didn’t. He died be- 
cause some rats decided to be world 
aggressors. And even if it was for his 
country what difference does it make? 
He won't ever wrestle or laugh like he 
used to. He'll never play football or 
cheer for the Red Sox or go swimming 
again. Do you think he’s glad? 

StaTuE: Boy, you're young. Doesn't 
it matter that he gave his life so that 
others might live? 

Tommy: But he didn’t. He gave his 
life because America was asleep. You're 
trying to say death was anit it. T 
telling that to Mom and Dad.. Try tell- 
ing it to Mary, trying to comfort Mom 
when she can -keep from crying 


herself, and going to the store by a way 
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that’s two blocks longer because she 
doesn’t want to see the house that Dave 
was going to buy when they got mar- 
ried. Tell them how good it was that 
Dave should die. 

Statue: I'm not saying that it was 
good he died. Only I believe that he 
died in glory, for he was serving Amer- 
ica. 

Tommy: Glory? What is glory? A 
wreath on a marble tomb, a flag on a 

rave on Memorial Day. A medal in a 
ittle white box. 

Statue: You are right and yet 
wrong. My glory is im the hearts of men 
who show their thanks by putting the 
wreath on the tomb, by teaching their 
children to put flags on the graves on 
Memorial Day. My glory is not the 
medal but the courage which that 
medal stands for and the thanks of the 
men who gave it. You say your brother 
died on Wake Island? What do you 
think he would say if he were here? 

Tommy; I don’t know. All I know is 
that he’s dead. 

Statue: If he said to you what I've 
said, would you believe him? 

Tommy: Yes, I would, but how can 
he speak to me now? 

Statue: Strange things have hap- 

pened before and they will happen 
again. , 
(The statue resumes its pedestal. The 
boy sits quietly for a moment, then 
stiffens as a tall, blonde man wearing a 
“tattered Marine uniform comes towards 
him. Tommy's voice, as he speaks, holds 
a mixture of wonder and fear.) 

Tommy: Dave, Dave, it’s really you. 
It can’t be true, but-I don’t gare. You're 
here. Can you stay? 

Dave: I can’t stay. It was only be- 


_ cause of Nathan Hale that I could come 


at all. I must talk quickly, for I have 
so little time. Tommy, do you know 
what I thought on December 7th? None 
of us could Cations our eyes when those 
gleaming planes came towards us, 
when the whistle of bombs and explo- 
sions broke our peace. I ay if any- 
thing happens to me, my folks will still 
be safe. They'll still be in America. And 
then I didn’t have time to think until the 
quiet came. 

Tommy: But, Dave, what does it 
matter? If so many must die? What 


good is it? 
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Dave: Tommy, Tommy, what can I 
tell you? The other men fighting, they're 
not fighting, and neither was I, for ideais 
that can’t be touched. We were, we 
are, fighting for the rights of our fam- 
ilies and friends to live in a free coun- 
try, to say what they want to, and to 
believe what they want to. That’s why 
death lost its sting. I was fighting for 
what I love. And you, Tommy, you and 
every American, must keep on with my 
fight. For we who have died will ac- 
complish nothing if Americans don't 
fight with everything they’ve got. Do 
you understand, Tommy? 

Tommy: I think I do, Dave. It’s what 
Lincoln said: “It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
wn for the people, shall not perish 

om the earth.” 

Dave: Now you understand; Tommy. 
And you must make Mom and Dad and 
Mary understand. Tell Mom not to cry. 
It doesn’t do any good, and she can 
help more by sending things to the sol- 
diers in camp. Tell Dad that it’s us 
on earth who got ourselves into this, 
but we'll get ourselves out of it. Tell 
Mary, well, tell Mary that I know how 
she feels. Tell her that even with death 
between us I still love her. 4 

Statue: You have to go now, Dave. 
Your time is up. 

Dave: Goodbye, Tommy. Remem- 
ber, it is rather for you the living— 

(Voice fades.) 

Jean McArthur, 15 
Windham High School 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
Miss Pollard, Teacher 





GCHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students -o submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 

try, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Among the statements below are three which state the 
principal ideas in “When War Came.” Check them. Do got 
check statements of trivial ideas or of ideas which the author 
did not wish to get across. Depend on your memory of the 
story, once you have read it. 

1. We may hate war and regret it, but we know that we've 
got to fight if we want to keep our way of life. 

2..A young person ,growing up in these times is likely to find 
that the world changes very rapidly. 


8. Tales of German atrocities in the last war were just “hooey.”» 


4. It is hard to form an opinion about anything so big as war 
unless one has had some experience with it. 
5. It is nice for boys to go to war because they look so good 


in uniforms 


li FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you have read “The Niihau Story,” circle the T 
for true statements, or the F for false ones. 

1. T F Niihau had no means of communication with the 
neighboring island of Kauai. 

2. T F The Japanese pilot became a good friend of the 
Hawaiian Hawila who had taken his pistol and papers. 

8. T F The pilot used his plane’s machine gun against the 
natives. 

4. T F Harada acted as the pilot’s interpreter to the 


Hawaiians. 
5. T F The pilot shot Kanahele three times without suc- 


ceeding in killing him. 


ill. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


If you want to follow the advice in “How to Write a Short 
Story,” you'd better try this test first. Underline the best 
completing phrase in each of the following sentences. 

1. Chances for success by high school writers will probably 
be best if they (a) use newspaper items for plot; (b) write of 
things familiar to them; (c) learn how to use big words. 

2. Criticism by friends or acquaintances (a) has little value; 
(b) helps the writer discover weak spots in his writing; (c) is 
likely to discourage a young writer. 

8. Short story writing is largely a matter of (a) depicting 
people; (b) finding an unusual plot; (c) being grammatical. 

4. One of the qualities a story writer needs most is (a) humor; 
(b) scholarship; (¢) imagination. 


“& EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


— And join the discussion: 


1. Do you think that Elizabeth Barrett's father had a right 
to act toward her as he did? 

2. Do you see any connection between the ideas contained 
in “When War Came,” “What Is Glory?” and “The Niihau 
Story”? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. The next time you see a movie, notice the producer's name. 
Write a comment on the movie from the production standpoint. 
2. Are there any statues or memorials in your town that may 
have a message for you? Write the message in conversation form. 


>> THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


SHARPEN YOUR WITS 





‘ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


_ WORDS TO THE WISE 
_From the following list find the right word for each blank. 


Words are from “How to Write a Short Story.” 


- cue? e. cai = ‘i. irascible 
. superficially f. vivi . mentor 
e. authentic ; jovial b laudatory © 
d. arid 4 stoigism — I. furtively 


1. The —____. waste ot the Libyan desert has been an 

meres battlefield in this war. _ 
. Did you ever hear Santa Claus’ —___—_- laugh? 

3. Reading the Bible will never bring an under- 
standing of that great book. 

4. The ______- of the Chinese people has won the admira- 
tion of the world. : 

5. A sports announcer must be able to describe a game 


6. Uncle Ned's nature was always getting him into 


quarrels. 
7. We must not anything made of rubber or metal. 
8. The prince’s is a wise, old professor who used to 
teach the king. : 


9. Art experts agree that this painting is an —__—_—. Rem- 
brandt. 

10. A —___—_ person is seldom a dependable friend. 

11. Our fighting men deserve more than —______ remarks to 
repay them for their vaior. 

12. Jimmy glanced about before reaching into the 
cookie jar 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT ISN’T THERE! 


By E. J..Neumayer and E. J. Rutan 
A word is missing in each sentence—in this case it’s a 
connecting word, either a conjunction or a gelative pronoun. 
Find where each word is missing. See how many different 
words will fit. 


GIFT? 


Jeanie hummed happily to herself she eae her husband's 
breakfast. She wondered he would remember it was her birthday. 
But Jim was a fellow never forgot anything. He left for work she 
kept herself busy around the house. She wanted a compact cost 
three dollars. It came time for Jim to return that evening she 
went out on the porch to wait for him. There he came with a 
broad smile covered his handsome face. He continued to smile 
he said “I have a surprise for you!” She couldn’t wait she cried, 
“What is it?” She fainted he said, “I got my teeth cleaned at the 


-dentist’s. Took the last three bucks I had!” 


WORDS ‘OF THE WEEK =F 
obnoxiousness (db ndk shis nés). Quality of being objectionable 


or offensive. : 
spiels ( ). Slang for speeches. . 
sampan (sdm pan). Ja 


panese or Chinese boat. . 
nostalgic (nds tal jik). Partaking of the quality of homesickness 


or longing for familiar things. 
renunciation (ré niin sé d shim). Act of giving up or sacrificing. 
contrarious (k6n trdr é ts). Archaic for contrary, 
(First two. words from “When War. Came.” Next two from 
“The Niihau Story.” Last two from “Poems to Remember.”) 
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WHEN 
WAR 





The same soldiers came and played the juke 


box, and we would wisecrack over the counter. 


By Ann Chidester 


AST summer was before the war, 

and I was sixteen. 

All my life had been good—sleep 
at night and enough time in the day 
to think and help my folks, and the 
summers were the best part of living, 
sun all day and cool winds at night 
and a boy named Peter Blake visit- 
ing at the resort where my aunt 
lived. He had two years at college 
and light-blond hair the color of 
waves when they break, silver and 
lovely to see, taking the breath away. 

My father owns a chain of four 
hamburger joints: two drive-ius in 
the city, one on the outskirts and a 
fine, red-white-and-blue-striped awn- 
ing affair on the beach. In-the sum- 
mer it is a good racket, and in the 
winter it is-only fair as we operate 
just the two in the city, but there is 
always enough. My father is a 
square, handsome man, and his voice 
comes from his toes. Lots of people 
have told him he could get into the 
movies with that funny, deep voice. 
My mother is a silent woman, not 
with the silence that is golden but 
with that peculiar, wise silence that 
breaks itself, only when the time is 
ripe. All that my mother has ever 
said has been necessary, true, wise 
and without anger or malice. I sup- 
pose she could be a very fashionable 
woman, but she does not take the 
time for it, as she works at the cash 
register in the main drive-in. She 
looks very neat and efficient in her 
striped wash dresses, and my father 
loves her very much, and I am their 
only child, so. if is natural that they 
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would try te make my world safe, 
wide and beautiful for me. It is not 
just their technique in raising their 
daughter, it is the way they have 
and how they believe. 

Last summer when I was sixteen, 
I went to my aunt's place at a sum- 
mer resort on the coast. It is what I 
do for almost two months every sum- 
mer. We had our usual parties and 
the same crowd, and Peter was nice 
to me for the first time. I mean, 
amazed in that utterly simple, male 
way at finding someone who is wear- 
ing lipstick as it should be worn and 
a new hairdo and _nailpolish—all 
those things that come on you during 
a P ei when you are changing trom 
adolescent obnoxiousness to being 
very swish. We drank cokes and 
went fishing and listened to news 
flashes. The only time I remember 
talking about war was when Peter 
and I walked past the wharves to the 
cove to swim. We carried our shoes 
knotted together by the laces and 
slung over our shoulders, and the 
sand was hard-beaten and cool on 
our feet. We found the separate 
caves and got into our suits and 
swam for a while, and afterward we 


‘lay on the sand and talked about 


things. 


“Your old man was in the last war, 


-wasn't he?” Peter asked me. 


“I guess so.” 

“You mean you don't know?” 

“He never talks about it, but I 
guess he was.” 

“I wonder what it was like.” 

I said, “I wasn’t born yet. I 
wouldn’t remember anything about 
+" ee : 
He said, “I was just a kid.” 
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SHORT STORY 25. 


To Joan war meant excite- 
ment and a lot of fun—until 
Red’s picture appeared in 
a@ magazine. That changed 
her feeling about the war. 


I remember that then a plane came 
over the jutting headlands of rock. 
We hadn't heard it coming because 
the surf was beating hard against 
the rocks north of the cove. The 
plane was beautiful, plowing up the 
air, but Peter thought it seemed 
ominous as it flashed in the sun--like 
a knife, steel and sharp and terrible. 

“This war will be in the air,” he* 
said, squinting and watching the 
plane. 

“What war?” 

“The war that’s going on now—the 
one we'll be in pretty soon.” 

“If youre so smart, who'll we be 
fighting?” I asked him. 

“Germany or Japan—almost any- 
one. - 

And going home he said, “You 
know, your mother’s a wise woman. 
She'd know.” 

“She'd know what?” Although om 
knew about my mother’s wisdom, I 
did not see what war had to do with 
it. 

“Something—about wars and why 
men go to them.” 

“My mother’s never been to a war,” 
1 said. “How'd she know anything 
about it?” 

“She'd know.” 

I did not think about war the rest 
of the summer when I was sixteen. 

When I came back and started 


~ school again, we heard a lot about 


war, but it didn’t mean much to us. 
Peter came up from his college some 
week-ends when he could and some- 
times he called me up and took me 
to a movie. One Sunday in December 
we went to see Claudette Colbert, 
and when we stopped in at.the up- 
town drive-in, my mother was there 
and she looked very tired, as if she 
had been crying. She was filling mus- 
tard pots, and my father was behind 
the grill screen talking with Tony} 
the boy who fries the burgers. I could 
hear their voices but not what they 
said. 

“Did you two have fun?” my 
mother asked. 

“Sure,” we said and we told her 
how we had spent the day getting 
pictures for Peter’s album and then 
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going to see Claudette Colbert and eat- 
ing peanuts in the show. We told her 
about the dame with the goofy hat 
who sat in front of us, and she laughed. 
She likes to hear all those things. 

And afterward she said, “We're at 
war with Japan.” It was not a state- 
ment. My mother does not go in for 
things like that. There is always some- 
thing beyond the words. It was if this 
put an end to all fears because there 
was nothing else to believe in.. My 
mother likes the idea of all men being 
brothers and no one killing, but when 
she gets mad, Pops says, she gets mad 
enough to kill. But she has to be mad 
for a good reason. When she told us this 
about Japan, she looked very tired, too 
tired to be mad even. 

“Well,” Peter said suddenly. “I'll be 
shoving off. I want to check in at the 
dorm early.” 

“Come back soon, Peter,” my mother 
said, and they looked at each other, 
and I felt left out, for there is this 
secret look that comes between people 
who-know they are of the same mind. 
I had no mind about war. I had never 
known a war, and when people recalled 
those fantastic tales of Se. children of 
Belgium with their hands chopped off 
and their bleeding stumps, and how 
people hated the Germans and spat and 
called them Huns—well, those things 
didn’t mean much. It sounded like a 
lot of hooey, and all the le I knew 
thought it was, too, ond they would 
need more than all that to fight another 
war. My folks are mild-mannered, wise, 
secure in their own world, and they are 
the kind who have to have a reason 
before they will go into a war. 

My father came from behind the 
screen, : 

“Hello, Baby,” he said to me. 

“There is'a war, Pops,” I said. 

“Oh, sure, sure,” he said slowly, look- 
ing at my mother. “But, they'll never 
lick us. We've got something to fight 
for.” 

My mother said_nothing but kept on 
filling the mustard pots and wiping 
them off and putting them on the coun- 
ter and the little round red tables. 

“Tll do that, Mums,” I said. 

“No,” she said. “You'd better go 
home and do your homework.” 

“All right,” I said and I walked two 
blocks down the street to where we 
lived. I do not know how I felt. It was 
not a logical feeling, only a restlessness 
like when you want something and 
can’t have it. I kept thinking about my 
folks and what miy~mother would say 
about the Japs and this war when she 
finally broke loose and said something. 

At school, they were excited, and the 
boys in the senior class wanted to go 
right away. One boy named Johnnie 
Harburg made a speech in assembly. 
He was the one who always wore t 
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“as WAS born 
on December 

7, 1919 in Still- 
water, Minneso- 
ta,” Ann Chid- 
ester writes us. 
“My grandpar- 
ents were pio- 
neers in the days 
of the lumber 

boom, and my parental ancestors 
fought in the Revolution, then 





moved to Indiana and became . 


Hoosiers. I went to parochial and 
public schools and then spent three 
years at the College of St. Catherine 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

“I loathe hats and long stockings 
and seldom wear either. I have trav- 
eled extensively through the United 
States, have been a swimming in- 
strucior, a dispenser of hamburgers 
in a drive-in, a pillow puncher in 
Yellowstone Park for two summers. 
I have also been a proof reader in 


a publishing house and a copy 


writer in an advertising firm.” 
a a * 
socks and red glass suspenders. He was 


supposed to a good debater so 
everyone listened A, ved He said it 


didn’t matter how young we were, we . 


could all do something to win the war 
and he thought we s collect old 
junk and things. He would put up a 
ulletin in the main hall so we would 
know what to collect. 

How do you go about a war when 
you've never seen one except in the 
movies? I thought war came gradually, 
not one night when you didn’t have it 
and then the’next night when you did. 
The way the boys talked, you would 
think it was just learning to fly a plane 
and wearing two-toned uniforms that 
cost a lot. They all wanted to go places 
like Randolph and Kelly Field and San 
st. They would do a job of it, they 
would, and everyone thought how nice 
they would look in uniform. 

After all the speakers on the ot a 
had gotten off their spiels, Mr. Osberg, 
the principal, told us this was a serious 
business but we were a smart nation 
and could invent and fight and work 
hard for things «ve loved. Then we 
stood up: and sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ and most of us knew the 
words, too. We felt very excited. Going 
out, Margie Davis asked me to go 
downtown with her after fifth 


as she wanted to a new of 
saddle-shoes. We not about 
the war then. 





ee ee her own 
i and listened to the radio at 


night. Usually she listened to music, 
but after I went to bed I could hear 
that rat-a-tat that means a wireless and 
a news flash. I asked Pops if he had 
been in the last war, and he said yes, 
he’d been at Chateau-Thierry and 

leau Wood, but he would not tell me 
about war. 

B ring, we were in a nice patriotic 
fein ae and saved ae tee. 
ances for Defense -Stamps. Margie 
Davis’ father gave her a War Bond, but 
mine told me I should do what I could 
from my‘allowance and he would do 
the same from shis salary. We did not 
use our car much, and my father ot 
the tires wrapped in burlap. The people 
who lived next door to us, Ben Marx 
and that frowzy red-headed wife of his, 
were excited because they had a candy 
business and were having difficulty get- 
ting albumin. At pe a they ee 
us to out a magnesium fire- 
boas nied fhe unasihal ad teak tho 
movies was very good and stopped the 
fire from g. It did not seem 
very exciting to us, only a job to be 
done. No one was frightened even in 
the blackouts we had. If they bombed 
our city, we knew we could fight them. 
We loved our city, my father told me, 
and we would keep it safe. 

It was not long before we had got 
used to being at war. Sometimes we 
would see lots of soldiers on the streets 
and we would try to fi out if they 
were first or second ts. We 
liked the way they walked, and none 
of them looked frightened, only happy 
and well-fed and a little lost with noth- 
ing to do when they had leaves or fur- 
loughs. 

We thought Colin Kelly was hand- 
some, and his death —— a ee 

ing and not of routine 0 
yg a in at ‘one of the 
drive-ins and he was wearing a uni- 
form. He was rig a rig os 

tography, which means wou 
anchor cade. He looked very serious 
and talked mostly with my mother. But 
he played the juke box twice and 
danced with me. 

“What were you and Peter talking 
about, Mums?” I asked, 

“Oh—just ev: 


“Now, pes I said, ‘I would like 
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YOUR JOB 
IN THE ARMY 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


«— §E’S IN the Army now!” goes the 
song. A better way to put it 
would be “He has i in the 

Army now!” That’s what makes up the 

Army. Men with jobs. Over 500 differ- 

ent vocations are represented in the 

ranks of the Army! 

To get the picture-of why so many 
bs are necessary you'll want to see 
ow the Army is organized. There are 

thirteen separate branches of the 

Army, each of them carrying out a spe- 

cialized job that is part of the complex 

business of waging modern war. 


Thirteen Branches 


AIR FORCES, the Army’s aviation arm, 
flies and maintains all airplanes. 

ARMORED FORCE, the tank and ar- 
mored car fighting force, manned by 
teams of drivers, gunners, radio oper- 
ators, and maintained by mechanics. 

CAVALRY, the thoroughly modern mo- 
bile force, with armored cars, motor- 
cycles, special trucks, and horses. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE main- 
tains and fires chemical munitions. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS mans anti- 
aircraft guns on a world-wide basis, 
guards our own coasts with big har- 
bor and shore guns. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS builds bridges, 
roads, tank traps, camouflage, rail- 
roads, and destroys enemy construc- 
tions. 

CORPS OF MILITARY POLICE main- 
tains order, regulates traffic, controls 
prisoners of war. 

FIELD ARTILLERY operates the guns, 
heavy and light, which are vital to 
attack and defense in the field. 

INFANTRY, “Queen of the Army,” with 
eleven specialized weapons, and 

»many new tasks imposed by mech- 
anized war. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT cares for the 
health of the men of the Army. in 
camp and on the battlefield. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT supplies 
and services the implements of war— 
tanks, trucks, field and harbor de- 
fense guns, and all other equipment. 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS provides 
food, shelter, and clothing for all the 
Army. 

SIGNAL CORPS provides the eyes and 

ears of the Army through various 

kinds of communication systems, and 
takes the pictures needed. 





That’s the broad picture. These thir- 
teen branches of the Army are made up 
of men with 
of the varied jobs. There’s an astonish- 
ing variety of them. A few samples: 


Photographer Truck Driver 
Auto Mechanic Statistician 
Radio Repairman Pipe Fitter 
Electrician Barber 
Carpenter Draftsman 
Surveyor Musician 


How do you get an Army job? The 
scene is something like this: You are 
sitting across the desk from a Classifi- 
cation Officer, a trained personnel man, 
who has the job of finding out the type 
of work which you can best perform. 
You have already filled out an appli- 
cation blank which asked many ques- 
tions about your experience, training, 
and hobbies. You have told the officer 
about your experience—a couple of 
summers’ work, one in a canning fac- 
tory, another on a construction crew. 

“How about this hobby of yours?” 
he is asking. He talks as if it’s impor- 
tant. It happens to be home eraftsman- 
ship. ” 

You tell him you have made many 
pieces of furniture for your room. 
You've always stood high in manual 
training. The result? You find yourself 
assigned to the Corps of Engineers. 
The skill you have built up, partly 
through a hobby, partly through sum- 
mer job experience, partly through 
iehool training, has a very direct and 
practical value in the Army. 

Of course, if you volunteer, you may 
select the branch of “the service in 
which to serve. 

If you are wise, you will do every- 


thin can to yourself for 
wack ronstional ae ae Arey. 


special skills, Look at some-. 


Swift repair of damaged war machines is done in Army's mobile machine 
shops. Trained mechanics do their work within range of the enemy guns. 


It is advised by all authorities that you 
try to get as clear a picture as possible 
of the job requirements of the various 
branches of the service. Classification 
officers report that the great majority 
of men come to their classification in- 
terview with only a vague idea of how 
their qualifications may be put to work. 
Army authorities urge you strongly to 
start your preparations well in advance. 
You don’t have to wait to serve your 
country. By preparing for a needed 
Army vocation you can serve right now, 
as well as serve yourself. 

To find out all you can about the 
job opportunities in the Army, write 
to the War Department at Waenee 
for pamphlets, or ask at your local re- 
cruiting station. Many excellent book- 
lets are available. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Will I have any chance to choose 
a profession in the Army if I have no 
particular training for an occupation? 

A. You will certainly have a. chance 
to state your preferences, and if apti- 
tude tests reveal ability, you will be 
given training along the lines of an 
occupation suited to your abilities. 


Q. I want to be a civil engineer. 
Will I be permitted to go to college? 

A. You might be, if you show excep- 
tional aptitude. Ask your counsellor. He 
may give you some special tests. 


Q. Do I need a release from my Se- 
lective Service Board to volunteer for 
the Army? 

A. No, the Army authorities attend 
to this. It is probable, however, that in 
the near future, most voluntary enlist- 
ment will be eliminated to prevent too 
great a drain on the manpower needs 


of industry and agriculture. 
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ID you ever walk confidently 
D into a dark room and fall over a 

chair that wasn’t there? I mean, 
the chair was there all right, but in your 
head there was a “map” of the room 
that said it wasn’t there. And so you 
stumbled. 

The ideas in our heads about the 
size and shape of the world, the loca- 
tion of oceans and continents. and riv- 
ers, the direction you have to go to get 
from one place to another, the peo- 
ples, industries and natural resources 
that you will find—all of these things are 
called geography. Geography is simply 
a collection of ideas about the earth and 
how it affects the life of man. If those 
ideas are wrong, if the maps that 
use to picture geographical 
acts are not truthful or are out of date, 
then somebody may stumble. 

Statesmen have to base their plans 
for fighting a war or for making a peace 
on what they believe to be the facts of 
geography. Too bad for us if they try 
to build on “facts” that are not facts! 
Business men have to decide where to 
go for raw materials, where to put up 
new factories, where to locate trans- 
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Professor of International Economic 
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: Relations, 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College, Massachusetts. 


the shortest and cheapest routes. 
They need accurate ideas about 
earth and its resources. 

You and I, as citizens of a democ- 
racy, have to pick our leaders intelli- 
gently. We hear John Jones, who is 
running for Congress, talk about “West- 
ern Hemisphere solidarity” and how he 
favors “minding our own business in our 
own backyard” after this war. If we 
think that South America is practically 


ayes lines, and how to ship goods 
y 


-in the backyard of the United States 


and that Europe and Asia are much 
farther away as to be almost in a sepa- 
rate world, then we may say, “He's a 
smart fellow” and vote for him. 
Perhaps we have different and more 























1. The World at 10 Miles an Hour 
(Up to about 1840 A:D.) 





2. The World at 65 Miles an Hour on Land and 36 Miles 
an Hour on Sea 


(From about 1875 to 1930) 
fe ia )] 


3. The World at 300 Miles an Hour 
(Today) 














FIGURE I: HOW THE 


From “World Meonomy in Transition,” by B. Staley 


WORLD HAS SHRUNK 


Travel-Time Maps: These maps show how our world has “shrunk,” as faster 


methods of travel were developed. The article above explains the maps. 





accurate ideas. Then we say to our- 
selves that Europe and Asia are fairly 
close by modern 

ods, that they are even c 
of South America, especially by north- 
ern air routes, and are bound to be still 
closer in the great air age of the future. 
ill know that war and eco- 
nomic trouble in Europe and Asia will 
have a big effect on the kind of life we 
lead here in America. 

You see how terrifically important it 
is that statesmen and business men and 
citizens should have ideas on this sub- 
ject of geography that fit the facts of 
the real wade. They need to know 
today’s geography, not yesterday’s or 
the past century's, and they ought to 
understand how geography is changing. 


Aviation Changes Geography 
Geography doésn’t change, you say? 
Well, I'll admit that the continents and 
the oceans, the mountains and the des- 
erts, the rivers and the great plains, stay 
put fairly well. But their meaning for 
man may change very pains Ele 
human meaning of the ocean ged 
from an impassable barrier to a great 
highway as improvements were in 
ships and in art of navigation. The 
Arctic ice pack is still an almost im- 
assable barrier, but it will not be for 
fag as we get into the air age. Avia- 
tion has already revolutionized Fre 
raphy (and many other aspects of hu- 
man fife, such as international rela- 
tions). 

Aviation changes geography in three 
—_ ways. (1) Fe lessens the eee ane 
aps the cost of sending goods from 
aela ‘io place, thus earls the size 
of the world, so far as human beings 
are concerned, (2) It opens new and 
usually more direct routes, making the 
old roundabout roads and seawéys 
(through mountain -ocean nar- 
rows, canals, etc.) ‘more or less obso- 
lete. In this way it changes the shape 
of the world. (3) It makes some places 
accessible that were in be- 
fore, thus adding to the resources avail- 

able to man. 
Let us look at the third these 
first Bi Tha of 


the Andes, in Peru and Bolivia, where 
the cost of paved highways or railroads 
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BIGURE Il: 


The world according to Homer (900 
B. C.), seen as a flat disc or wafer. 


Tanganyika, in the heart of the African 
jungle, planes make fertile highlands 
and sites for water power development 
accessible. In the frozen Arctic regions, 
air service is a boon. For example, the 
trip from Fairbanks to Nome in Alaska 
takes thirty days by dog-sled and costs 
$500. By passenger plane it takes four 
hours and costs $78. Thus aviation will 
make the natural resources of Alaska, 
including scenery for vacationists, much 
more usable than before. 

All this should add to the world’s 
wealth and raise the living standards of 
all of us; whether it will do so depends 
on how sensibly we manage our social 
affairs, so as to prevent wars and eco- 
nomic depressions. 


The Shrinking Earth 


Much more spectacular than the 
change in resources available, however, 
is the change in the earth’s size and 
shape (from the human point of view) 
now being brought about by aviation. 
Let us look first at what has happened 
in the last century, and what is now 
about to happen, to the size of our 
world. nae 
Suppose that the top map of the 
three shown in Figure 1 represents the 
size of the world from the point of 
view of men who can travel at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. This was actually 
the average maintained by the express 
mail coaches which ae to run be- 
tween London and Edinburgh in the 
1830’s. They made 400 miles in about 
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40 hours, using relays of horses and 
traveling day and night. Nowhere else 
in the world did stagecoaches ever go 
that fast: In Europe five miles an hour 
was a good pom on the main roads. 
On the sea, the famous American clip- 
per ships, which were the fastest things 
with sails, also achieved about ten 
miles an hour (land miles). 

Now look at the second map in Fig- 
ure 1. That represents the world of the 
steam train on land and the steamship 
on the sea—the world of only yesterday. 
It is drawn to the same time-scale as 
the first map. The land area has shrunk, 
from the point of view of man. He can 
now travel 65 miles an hour on his steam 
train. This was the speed of the fastest 
scheduled run for a ‘steam train any- 
where in the world in 1938. The sea 
area in the second map has not shrunk 
so much. It is scaled to 36 miles an 
hour, the average of the best eastward 
and best westward passage of the Queen 
Mary across the Atlantic. 

Now look at the third map, the tiny 

(Concluded on page 37) 








Get This - 
Booklet on 
“HOW TO FLY” 


This booklet, especially prepared by a I 
government-certificated flight instruc- I 
tor, clearly explains the basic flight § 
principles. 


) } i 
MAIL COUPON NoW!! 


When you are of age many of you will go into 
the service. Get the right start! Prepare your- 
self NOW to serve in America’s Air Forces. 
Here limitless opportunities await you .. . 
to serve your country . . . to develop skills that 
will assure your success in the great aviation 
industry that victory will bring. 

Tie-in your schoolwork with actual flight 
training. If you are 16 or over you can learn to 
fly now with as little as 8 hours of dual in- 
struction in the famous Piper Cub Trainer. 

your Piper Dealer at your local airport 
for a flight’ demonstration. Send today for the 
booklet ‘““You, Too, Can Fly!’’ 


‘& PIPER. 


POINTS THE WAY TO 
WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
DEPT. 8C122, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


Please send me the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” and 
Piper catalog for which I lose 10c in stamps or coin for 
postage-handling. 
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Tam not only invisible — 


lam also indivisible — 
and universal. 


Tam all about you — 
and even inside of you. 


Without me you cannot live. 


No one knows how large I am — 
yet I am many times larger than the earth. 


People know far less about me than they 
do of land and water. 


~ ¥et I am the same to everyone, every- 


where: a common denominator in the 


lives of all living persons. 


I make it possible to abolish isolation, to 
re-shape geography, to erase boundaries, 
to eliminate the handicaps of distances 
and the surface barriers that have en- 
cumbered “earth-bound generations.” 


The use of me makes close neighbors of 
all races all over the globe. 


As more people understand and utilize me, 
they can enjoy an entirely new kind of 
world. 


My world is even more different than the 
“round” world in comparison to the 
ancient “flat” world. 
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People are just beginning to explore my 
possibilities, yet already I have changed 
age-old military strategy. 

1 make possible even greater changes in 
every phase of human relationship. 
No one can hide from me, because I am 

omnipresent. 

l am man’s greatest physical challenge and 
greatest’ opportunity in all history. 

My name is “AIR.” 


_ It is not enough simply for “aviators” to 


comprehend me. 


_My-value is in exact ratio to the number 


of people, in all walks of life, who capi- 
talize on me. Because | affect every living 
person everywhere; every government; 
every creed: every tongue; every indus- 
try; every market; every inch of the 
earth’s surface. 

You can use me right now, here-at the 
home front, just as our Army and Navy 
are doing on distant battle fronts. By so do- 
ing, you can save time and expedite your 
contributions to our nation’s war effort. 

My importance now, as a realm for mili- 

tary maneuvers, is only a hint of how I 

can benefit everyone, and make possible 

a much better world. 
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ALL KELLOGG CEREALS 


ARE THE KIND RECOMMENDED 
BY UNCLE SAM 





Look to the stars of the Aiserican 


CEREALS 


made from 


re restored to 


WHOLE CRAIN 





| WHOLE GRAIN | 


breakfast table for the nutrients you § 


need as well as the food you love 


@ You’re eating right when you dip 
your spoon into a big, luscious bowl- 
ful of your favorite Kellogg Cereal. 
For every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 


grain levels of Vitamin B, (Thiamin), 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


Niacin and Iron. This means that all 
Kellogg Cereals meet the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Official Nutri- 
tion Food: Rules. So help yourself 
to ve ae Kellogg Cereals. They’re 
all good. They’re all good for you. 








Made in Battle Creek, Michigan 


EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 
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“m’VE got nerves that jingle, jangle, 
jingle.” Jeff sang out, as Midge 
picked up a third magazine and 

thumbed through it. “What’s the 

matter, kid? Is the F. B. I. on your 
trail, too?” 

“I’m just restless,” she replied, not 
a the joke very much. “May- 
be it’s the weather.” 

She went to the window and 
stared at ‘the rain and sleet outside. 
She knew perfectly well, cone that 
the weather had nothing to do with 
her state of mind. It was the way 
Tippy had acted lately. 

Maybe she shouldn't have made 
the date with Woody for the dance 
tonight. But, after all, just because 
Tippy had had several dates—well, 
lots of dates with Woody, was that 
any reason why she had priorities on 
him? No, and besides, Woody had a 
right to ask anyone he liked for a 
date. 

But maybe she should have told 
Tippy about it first. She’d meant to, 
but Tippy had been called out-of- 
town on account of her aunt’s death. 
Midge had written her a note of sym- 
pathy and had intended seeing her 
as soon as she got back, but evident- 
ly someone else had told Tippy the 
news. Anyhow, Tippy had positively 
avoided a meeting and even her 
hellos were brusque—not at all like 
they used to be. Midge wouldn't 
have minded so much if she hadn't 
considered Tippy her best friend— 

“What was that you said, Jeff?” she 
asked, turning from the window. 

“Said? I've lees talking for the last 









five minutes—to the wall-paper evi- 
dently!” Jeff laughed. “I said if you 
and your date want a ride to the 
dance tonight—” 

. “Thanks, Jeff, we have one with 
Fred Eubanks. I think Fl go fix my 
hair,” she added, leaving the room 
abruptly. 


M IDGE took the dress from the 
closet. It was her first black velvet 
—and a bigger thrill than any for- 
mal she’d ever had, By making her 
own clothes this fall she'd saved 
enough out of her allowance to buy 
the material and Mom had been so 
pleased over her economy that she’d 
contributed the Irish lace for trim- 
ming the neck and sleeves. 

At the moment, though, Midge 
looked at the dress indifferently She 
almost wished she wasn’t going tu 
the dance. —— everybody whis- 
pered, “Look, there’s Midge Martin! 
She two-timed her best friend and 
now she’s dating Tippy’s boy friend!” 

Midge sat down at the dressing 
table and rubbed skin lotion on her 
face, which was freshly scrubbed. 
She put on lipstick, blotted it with 
tissue and powdered over it. Then 
she got up, slipped on the dress, 
threw a towel around her shoulders, 
and combed her hair. 


“Oh, Midge, I've been such a fool—a nasty jealous fool!” Tippy said. 
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“Midge?” she heard her mother 
call from downstairs. “Woody's here.” 

“Okay, Mom. Coming!” She 
snatched up her coat and evening 
bag and hurried downstairs. 

“Hi, Woody!” she said, making an 
attempt to sound gay and festive 

“Hiya, Midge! Gee, that dress is 
super-deluxe!” He helped her with 
her coat and then turned to Mrs. 
Martin. “Maybe I should have taken 
her picture in this dress!” 

“Maybe,” Mrs. Martin smiled. 
“Well, have a good time, you two.” 

“Thanks. Goodnight,” Woody add- 
ed, as they started out. “I was just 
telling your mother about our win- 
ning the Camera Club contest—” 

“Our?” Midge repeated. “You 
mean—us?” 

“Sure. First prize, $10 in War 
Stamps. That's five for you.” 

“Me? Oh, Woody,” Midge said 


hesitantly, but her eyes gleamed 


with excitement. 

“Sure, we split -fifty. After all, 
you did pats ihe woul? Look out, 
it’s slippery here! Good thing we've 
got a ride, isn’t it?” 

Fred and his date were waiting in 
the car and they made a gay four- 
some, singing Christmas carols and 
Jingle , as they drove. along. In 
the excitement of Woody's winning 
the contest, Midge forgot her worries 
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but, when they arrived at the dance, 
Midge bumped into Tippy coming 
out of the girls’ locker room. “Hello, 
Tippy said curtly and brushed past. 

Everybody else congratulated her 
on being the prize-winning model 
and several of the faculty chaperons 
mentioned it, when she and Woody 


, spoke to them. ‘ 


On the dance floor the boys kidded 
her a lot, asking if M-G-M had 
signed her up and when she was go- 
ing to Hollywood. It was fun, but 
every time Midge got a glimpse of 
Tippy her heart sank. She was being 
silly, she knew, but she couldn't help 
worrying and she even imagined that 
Bud didn’t dance with her as much 
as usual, 


I, was during the last half-of the 
dance that Midge slipped away to 
the girls’ locker room and found 
Tippy there, frowning into the mir- 
ror. e 

“Oh, h’lo,” Midge said, trying to 
sound natural. 

“Hullo,” Tippy answered in a 
strained voice. “I suppose congratu- 
lations are in order—" Then suddenl 
she burst forth, “Oh, Midge, I've 
been such a fool—a. nasty, jealous 
fool! It took Bud_to tell me what a 
dim-wit I was! I certainly didn’t have 
any strings on Woody and I'm—I'm 
sorry, Midge—” 

“But, Tippy, it was probably my 
fault. I meaft to tell you about it, 
but you went out-of-town and 
then—” 

Tippy looked down at the floor. 
“Yes, I know. I acted like a—” 

“Forget it, Tippy,” Midge said, 
locking arms with her. “C’mon, let's 
go back to the dance.” 

Bud and. Woody were standing 
outside the gym, waiting, when the 
girls reappeared. 

“Say, I've just asked Woody to 
bring his prize model to the house 
after the dance,” Bud said. “We've 
got enough food for_two more, 
haven't we, Tippy?” 

“Of course. We've got scads of 
peanut butter sandwiches—” 

“And maybe we can scare up a 
piece of cold bacon for a Midge’s 
Special,” Bud added. 

“Okay. Sounds swell.” Midge 
smiled at him gratefully. Everythin 
was going to be all right. It enit 
be a Merry Christmas, after all. 


Next Week: JAM SESSION 





TO GET 


THE JUMP 
It Takes 


Spirit! 


A Source of Both is this 
Famous Whole Grain Food! 


First, it’s the Vitamin B, (Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is a good source) 
that helps nourish the nerves. 

Second, the Vitamin B, helps con- 
vert the foods we eat igto real body 
energy. 

Third, Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
gives you all the energy of pure 
whole wheat. 














And fourth, here’s a he-man break- 
fast you can really get your teeth 
into—that stays crisp in the milk— 
that’s mighty keen to taste. 
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FLATFOOT FRANKIE 


Everybody’s All-American 


HE fellow who will be on every- 

body's All-American this year is 
“Flatfoot” Frankie Sinkwich, captain 
of the University of Georgia football 
team. 

If ever there was a one-man team, 
Frankie is it. He runs like a wild- 


SPORTS 


eyed buffalo, 
Dick, and kic 
Looking at him, 


like a steer. 





military training in his freshman 
year. 


Frankie is the only son of Mr. and 


like a Dead-Eye. Mrs. Frank I. Sinkwich, of Youngs- 


town, Ohio, where Dad Sinkwich 


you'd never take owns a restaurant. Frankie learned 


him for a footballer, much less q~ his football ABC’s at the Ursuline 


Superman. He’s five feet ten inches 
and weighs 180 pounds, and has a 
shape like the pudgy half of the 
Abbott and Costello team. His feet 
are so flat that he was rejected for 
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DIZZY PRINT HANKIES IN WASHABLE COLORS! 





Most printed handkerchiefs have their little moment of fascination 
... Which fades at the first touch of realistic soap and water. But when 
you choose Crown* Tested spun rayon hankies . . . it’s just the begin- 


ning of a beautiful friendship! 


Tuck one brightly into your pocket (very sharp... what a flash of 
color!). Wear it as a decoration—and use it, too. The fabric is wonder- 


fully absorbent and very soft. And it washes beautifully... just whisk it 
through suds, and quicker than you can Lindy Hop, it’s bright again! 
Why not have a bouquet of them...one for every day in the week? 
You'll find them in good stores everywhere. Price: about 35¢ each. 


What an idea for Christmas giving! 


Tests predict this febete will not change visilily tui theo (390), ocker, ise Sedaans duct 
a reasonable service life.”” With these words, the new CROWN Tested identification 


serves as a witness, constantly testifying to the fabric 


consumers demand. 


“CROWN” TESTED RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of Cnown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. I; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa: 





Parochial School. Later he attended 
Chaney High School, where he ran 
wilder than the British did chasing 
Rommel’s army out of Egypt. 

From a dozen college scholarships 
offered him, he chose the one for the 
University of Georgia. For a while 
he suffered from homesickness. Once 
he actually slipped off and- went 
home, but returned in time to have 
a field day against the South Caro- 
lina freshmen. The score was 67 to 0. 

Frankie's homesickness worried 
his coach, too. Once, after a bad day 
against Columbia, he was ready to 
pack up and go home. But the play- 
ers talked him out of it. Then he an- 
nounced that he was leaving the 
squad to give more time to his stud- 
ies. Finally he phoned his Dad in 
Youngstown and said he was coming 
home. This was too much for Mr. 
Sinkwich. He told Frankie to grow 
up. 

That talk was a tonic to the rebel. 
From that point on, he became the 
most student at~Georgia. 
And after the second game of the 
1941 season, the University was all 
for electing Frankie président. 

In that game, he had his jaw acci- 
dentally broken. For weeks, Frankie 
ate, or rather, drank through a straw. 
His diet consisted of milk, orange 
juice, chicken soup, and beef stock. 

All the while, ieve it or not, 
Frankie was playing -footballl He 
wore a helmet to protect his 
face and neck. During the season he 
carried the ball for ten touchdowns, 

| for seven others, and kicked 
a field goal. To top it off, he scored 
a touchdown and passed for three 
others in the Orange Bow! game. 

During the current season, Frankie 
has been sensational in every game. 
Alabama, for example, the 
reg, wlhggeiay. beaten 10 to 0 in 
the quarter, when Frankie 
started filling the air with footballs. 
"Bama got airsick from the overhead 
traffic. Final score: Sinkwich 21, 
‘Bama ld... 
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By GAY HEAD 


| peroun if most of your dimes and dol- 
lars are going into War stamps and 
bonds, there are probably a chosen few 
to whom you wish to say “Merry 
Christmas” in a very special way. Here 
is a list of suggestions, practical, penny- 
wise, and guaranteed to please: 


CHRISTMAS “BEAU- 
TIES” FOR HER: Dor- 
othy Gray Nosegay co- 
logne in a festive bottle, 
pretty as a corsage... . 
Dura-Gloss Manicure kit 
in a snappy striped ber- 
galine case, which could 
double as an evening bag. . . . Hudnut’s 
Yanky Clover talcum, wrapped like a 
party favor. . . . Tussy’s Ginger Spice 
soap men, three in a box. . . . Cutex 
“Match Box” Manicure Set with trial 
size bottles. . . . Pond’s minature Beauty 
Box with cold cream, powd. , and lip- 
stick. . . . Rex compact and matching 
comb set in bright-colored enamel with 
plastic decoration. A dollar top price 
on all of these, most of them less. 


AMONG THOSE PRES- 

ENTS: For Dad how 

about a self-revising 

World Atlas or a wall 

map with movable flag 

pins to keep abreast of 

the headlines? Fun for 

the whole family are the 

new games Spot-a-Plane, Learning to 
Fly in the Army Air Corps, Air Combat 
Trainer, Blockade, and South American 
Travel and Trading game. Most of these 
have a war flavor, using map boards, 
and, as in the case of Spot-a-Plane, 


help to -increase your knowledge of - 


aviation. . . . There’s a new pack of 
code training cards, interesting to Morse 
Code learners, and for once in his life 
Junior is not a problem—all he wants is 
a model plane set! 


MAKE IT YOURSELF! 

A felt ration card case, a 

canvas shopping bag em- 

broidered with wool flow- 

ers, or a knitting needle 

case (with stitched 

needles, crochet hooks, 
and stitch holder) for 


Mom. . . . Knitted wool socks for your 
best bf. . ..-. Crocheted scuffs or col- 
lar and cuff set for your best gf... .. 
Scrapbooks with last year’s Christmas 
cards as cover decorations, handerchief 
and scarf boxes made of old candy 
boxes, and oatmeal boxes or ice-cream 
containers.covered with paper or chintz 
to use for knitting wool or War stamp 


savings banks, these for all your sisters 
and your cousins and your aunts! 


NO-NONSENSE GIFTS 
FOR HIM: Take your 
cue from the boys in the 
service who say they like 
se and pencil sets, 
eather wallets, writing 
cases, stationery, cam- 
eras, film, and pocket-size photo folders. 
You can name’ your price on all of 
these. . . . Books are always good-giving 


and records sure welcome the year- 


‘round, Both the new Irving Berlin al- 
bums, hit tunes from “This Is The 
Army” and “Holiday Inn,” are happy 
thoughts or you might make up a spe- 
cial album of “his” favorite swing, jazz, 
boogie-woogie, blues, popular, or clas- 
sical recordings. 











M=: OOMIAK had been impa- 
tient with Mr. Oomiak ever 
since the night he brought home 
the ice box. 

“Big lummox! You fall for every- 
thing man sell at trading post!” 
she roared, 

“‘Man say I need Arrow Shirt for 
six months day- 
time. Make me 

- look pretty. 
¥ \ Make you like 
to me better.” 
“Take um 
back. I like you worse!’ she 
screamed, 

“Oh no. Man say shirt is Arrow 

Trump! Man say Trump have 


“No fool me! 
Arrow is for shooting bear 


ARROW SHIRTS 


9 °9- 


longest-wearing collar made. Man 
say Trump have handsomest 
collar made. Man say Trump no 
shrink more than 1% when I fall 
through ice. Man say Trump never 
lose button for you to sew on. Man 
say many things.” 

Mr. Oomiak went into the igloo 
and put on his Arrow Trump shirt. 
When he came out, Mrs. Oomiak 
could not believe her eyes. 

“You beautiful!” she shrieked. 
“You pretty like American explor- 
er! How much costs this Arrow 
Trump?” 

“Two buck, two bit.” 

‘Here ten buck, ten bit. Go back 
to trading post. Buy five. Arrow 
Trump for me.” — 


> 
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When War Came 
(Concluded ) 


tell from her eyes that she was not sure. 

“What is a reason?” 

She looked at me strangely, as if she 
would rather not tell me. 

She said, “Some people say to stamp 
out an evil force. fiase people say to 
establish just trade relations. Others say 
to preserve our way of life and eg Fe 
I’m not sure what the reason is.” That 
was all she said. 

When summer came again. I did not 
g° to the cottage with my aunt except 
or a weekend. There was lots of busi- 
ness, and most of the crowd at the re- 
sort had changed. Carlie Miller was 
being married to Ted, and Pops said, 
since she was just my age, she seemed 
awfully young to married. War 
pushed people into it, and then after- 
ward they were sorry. Young kids got a 
sort of marrying fever. My mother just 
looked at him, and finally she said, 
“War makes children cease to be chil- 
dren any longer.” 

Peter could not come to the week- 
end party, and I was just as glad. It 
was different. We were different. Hank 
Darrow, who has always been one of 
the most truly swish boys I've ever 
known, was going to be a flyer. He did 
not talk about it much, but he acted 
funny. Margie said it was as if we 
didn’t have any tomorrow and wanted 
to cram tia hg into that one week- 
end. Some of the fellows wanted to go 
to the Beach Tavern which is a horrible 
place and forbidden to most of us, but 
we took the dare and went. Fatso 
Brown got very drunk and cried and 
said he had to diet to get into a uni- 
form. Usually, Fatso is fun. Poor Fatso. 
He sort of made me sick. 

There were other things, too, that 
weekend. Things that didn’t happen the 


. 


summer before. And the way some of 
the boys took to their uniforms, 
of them quiet and rugged and 
them as if it were just a lot 
Well, you didn’t know. The war didn’t 
mean much even then. 7 

But I was glad to be back in town, 
and then Mums asked me if I didn’t 
want to take a cash register at the 
Number Two drive-in because on Sat- 
urday nights the soldiers were as thick 
as bees in there. , 

“Oh,” I said, “Mums, you're a peach. 
I would love to do that. a) 

Number Two is in the very center 
of town and, if I do say so myself, it 
is the neatest drive-in in this whole 
city. My father designed it, and it is 
circular, made of white stucco trimmed 
in blue, and there is a swell place to 
dance and all the girls have blue-and- 
white uniforms. We sell more burgers 
there. than in any of the other three 
shops. 

The soldiers started coming in about 
seven-thirty. They were very neat and 
they did not know what to do with 
themselves. They were tanned and 
hard, and they could eat more burgers 
than a ditchdigger on a twenty-hour 
shift. The juke box was playing all the 
time. A few of them had girls, but most 
of them wrote post cards or played 
cards and shot dice or matched pennies. 

One lieutenant named Red liked to 
tell bright stories the way Bob Burns 
does—slow drawl and dopey things 
about his people from Michigan. Every- 
one laughed at him. The rest of them 
liked him and bought him burgers and 
even double flips which are the most 
expensive ice-cream affairs we have, 
very rich and gooey but nice to eat if 
you are hungry. This Red was hungry 
all the time. 

Pops would drop in on his rounds 
and take over the cash register for me 
so I could dance with Red. He had very 


-- on Saturda 
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nice manners and said he would look 
up Peter if he had a chance. 

I went to the Number Two regularly 
night, and during the 
week I w at the beach. The same 
soldiers -xme to the NumLer Two and 
played u.e juke box. It was fun for me, 
too, as we could wisecrack over the 
counter or act plain silly. Then they 
began to change; new ones came, and 
the old ones were . Gone to 
Hawaii, Australia, the New Hebrides— 
these names were like the rsa 
told me, lovely, strange, and they made 
me think of Shalimar, Kashmir, sandal- 
wood, Java. : 

“Where is Red?” I asked when he 
had not come for several Saturday 
nights. I asked the one named Pud. 

He shrugged. “Who knows?” 

“You mean you don’t know?” 

He grinned and looked at me with 
old eyes and said slowly, “Look, Joan, 
this is war, honey.” , 

A few weeks later I was sitting in 
the beach drive-in during the 
hour reading a magazine. I turned the 
page, and there was Red looking at me 
i ee ee 
wind “and the same y expression 
oh Be So 
the ‘teenth hamburger. — 
said he was dead_his plane been 
downed by the enemy, and his family 
lived in Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
where his father was a carpenter. He 
was twenty-two. 

It was like Colin Kelly but different. 
It was real, for I knew Red as I knew 
Peter Blake and Hank Darrow and 
Fatso Brown. War, then, was when 
people you knew were killed. 

“What—what about Peter and all 
those other fellows?” I asked my 
mother. 


in the mirror as she combed her hair, 
“We don’t know. We can’t understand 
beyond a certain’ point, for we are not 
a war-minded le. But we do know 
we like our way of life.” 

“Will it ever be as it was—I mean 


The way it was ans got 
crying, but that seemed silly. 

“Do you think it will be the same?” 
she asked. 

I shook my head. But 
afraid—only amazed. Red 
believed he was right to do 
did—and Peter—and all the rest 
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Air Geography 


(Concluded) 


one at the bottom. It represents the 
300-mile-per-hour world of aviation. 
That speed is oy ae It: will 
be common on long-distance —— 
planes in the next ten years. Further- 
more, the fast travel and transport 
speeds of aviation will be available at 
every important place on the earth’s 
surface, not merely in a few places and 
over certain routes. This means that 
the striking contrast of the three maps 
in Figure 1 really understates what 
aviation is doing to the size of our 
world. 
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From Disc to Globe : 


Now, finally, consider how the shape 
of our world will change in the air, 
age. Until a few centuries ago the earth 
was flat. Well-informed men thought it 
was flat, and for all practical purposes, 
such as carrying on commerce and mak- 
ing war, men were able to act as though 
the earth were flat without making any 
very serious mistakes. The means of 
travel and transport were so ineffective 
that ne one traveled far enough to let 


the earth’s curvature make much differ- | 


ence. Maps are merely diagrams show- 
ing what man thinks is his geography. 

For example, the map reproduced in 
Figure 2 shows how the early Greeks 
thought of their world in the days of 
Homer. It was a flat world, like a pho- 
nograph disc or a wafer. It included 
those parts of Europe, Africa and Asia 
that border on the Mediterranean: Sea. 
Around the edge flowed what was 
called the Ocean River. No one ven- 
tured far into the Ocean River and no 
one tried to cross it. The islands and 
peninsulas and narrow places of the 
rer Sea (the Mediterranean) were 
the ke ints in the “world strategy” 
of that alles Wf 

The work of brilliant astronomers and 
mathematicians, improvement in the 
arts of navigation and ship-building, 
enabled courageous men to challenge 
the idea that the earth was flat. Colum- 
bus sailed westward in order to get, as 
he thought, to the East Indies, and 
then Magellan knocked the flat-earth 
theory into a cocked hat by sailing all 
the way around the earth. Still men did 
not really live, for practical purposes, 
on a global earth. Rather, they lived on 
a cylinder. Great icy wildernesses to the 
north and to the south bounded the 
habitable land and the navigable seas. 
Within their broad belt men could go 
east and west around the cylinder earth. 
They could not go around in a north 
or south direction; they could not cross 
the top or bottom of the cylinder. 


Air Geography will be 
continued next week. 





ABRIEL KRON hates work. In 
fact, he’s worked for years to find 
ways of eliminating work. 

It’s not that he’s lazy—he’s been 
working ever since he was 10. He’s done 
everything from .washing dishes and 

ddling neckties to digging ditches and 

ing vinegar. 

Gabe was broke when he came to 
America, but he wanted a college 
education more than anything in the 
world. So he really had to work. 

And Gabe did, for he was a very 
determined young man. (Once he made 
up his mind to learn English, and he 





never stopped until he had memorized 
a whole dictionary!) 

After seven months of hard work, 
Gabe had exactly $5 over and above 
one year’s tuition. So he had to work 
all the way through college. 

With his diploma safely in his hands, 
he worked another month to earn an 
automobile; then he started on a tour 
of the world. 

The car collapsed in the middle of 
Death Valley, and Gabe walked the 
rest of the way. 

He did a great deal of thinking as he 
hiked along. For one thing, he figured 
out how to eliminate a lot of work by 


igs 





applying some very highbrow mathe- 
matics to some very practical engineer- 
ing problems, 

On and on he walked—thinking; 
sleeping in jails and treetops, hitching 
rides on elephants and tramp steamers. 

Eventually he strolled into the little 
Hungarian village he had left eight 
years before when he had gone to 


The Story of 
Gabriel Kron 






America. The home-town folks were 
disappointed. Other people came back 

7 had acquired only mosquito 
ites 


™ 

But one person wasn’t disappointed, 
and she married him. (Gabe claims it 
was because he told her that the men 
wash the dishes in America.) 

G-E engineers became interested in 
Gabe when they read one of his en- 
gineering reports. Then they heard him 
talk about his ideas and were so 
impressed they hired him. 

Since then the whole world has 
become interested in Gabe and his 
work-saving ideas, for in 1936 he 
received an international award for 
making a great contribution to elec- 
trical engineering. 





And he’s still working-~still looking 
for ways to eliminate work. 

Maybe someday you will join Gabriel 
Kron and the men who, like him, are 
searching restlessly for the better’ way. 
Gabe will tell you that it’s hard work— 
but that’s the one kind of work he loves. 

General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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(Tops, don’t miss) 


THE ROAD TO MOROCCO. 
(Paramount. Directed by 
David Butler. Associate Pro- 
ducer, Paul Jones.) 


THERE IS NOTHING in this film even 
remotely resembling the real Morocco. 
So don’t expect to see Marines landing. 

Paramount proudly advertises this 
movie as “the screwiest story ever 
filmed.” With that assertion few people 
will differ. If you’ve been following Bob 
Hope, Ee Crosby and Dorothy La- 
mour in their other “Road” pictures, 
you'll find this one the screwiest—and 
the funniest—to date. 

Hope and Crosby, shipwrecked, are 
afloat on a raft which finally lands 
within a stone’s throw of the road td 
Morocco. They immediately hop onto a 
camel and sing the title song, which 
ends with the pun, “Like Webster's 
Dictionary, were Morocco-bound.” 
That gives you an idea, 

In Morocco they meet Princess 


a al 


1 (Worthwhile) 





 TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows. on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous: sample, write postcard to 
Poslam, Dept. B.5, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City. 
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(So-so) 


Dorothy Lamour. A slightly confused 
soothsayer has prophesied that Dotty’s 
next spouse will die immediately after 
the marriage, so she decides to marry 
Hope, let him expire quickly, and then 
be ready to wed Sheik Anthony Quinn. 
Of course Hope doesn’t know it’s a gag. 

He tries to get rid of his old pal 
Bing, but just as soon as Dorothy La- 
mour hears him sing and gets a chance 
to sing back at him, both Hope and 
Quinn are out and Crosby is top man. 
This brings complications. The jealous 


, sheik kidnaps Dotty, along with a girl 


whom Ho has fallen for (Dona 
Drake), and the boys are forced to stage 
a rescue. . 

Chief virtue of the picture is that it 
never takes itself seriously. Even the 
bad gags come in for a ribbing at the 
hands of expert ad-libbers Crosby and 
Hope. And there are many good gags, 
too. What with camels that talk, La- 
mour singing in Crosby’s voice and 
Hope in Lamour’s and Crosby in 
Hope’s, what with harem beauties and 
gr songs and fast-paced direction 
and freshness of wit—well, The Road 
to Morocco is sure-fire for old fans of 
this trio and excellent bait for new fans. 


ONCE UPON A_ HONEY- 

iw“ MOON. (RKO-Radio. Pro- 
duced and Directed by Leo 
McCarey.) 


AS THE title indicates, Once Upon a 
Honeymoon has some of the elements 
of a fairy-tale. But its background of 
human misery in a world going to 
pieces under the Nazis is terribly real- 
istic. The story is quite often gay and 
funny, but it is also quite often grim. 

At first wea on a seems merely 
an empty-headed gold-digger. She mar- 
ries Nazi baron Walter Slezak for 
money, apparently indifferent to his 
politics. But growing awareness of his 
alliance with the forces of doom comes 
to her and soon she has blossomed into 
a shrewd but warm-hearted humani- 
tarian, As she and her husband honey- 
moon in one co’ after another, gov- 
ernments fall and the Nazis march in. 
Cary Grant pursues them, torn between 
his interest as a newspa’ an in the 
baron’s connections and interest as 
a suitor in convincing Ginger she’s 
made a mistake. He convinces her and 
they elude the baron. But not for long. 

From here on out, the excitement 
oars With deft , director- 

ucer McCarey 

suspense, romance tragedy 


¥ 


[LAUGH y 


Clean-up Man 


Two men worked side by side in a 
War Production Board office in Wash- 
ington. They never spoke, but each 
watched the other. One man quit work 
daily at 4 o'clock. The other toiled on 


till 6 or later. 

Some months passed. Then the 
harder working of the two approached 
the other. : 

ee | yor. ag pardon,” he said. “Do you 
mind telling me how you:clean up your 
work every day at 4 o'clock?” 

“Not at all,” said the other man. 
“When I come to a tough piece of de- 
tail, I mark it, ‘Refer to Commander 
Smith.’ I figure that, in an- outfit as 
large as this, there is sure to be a Com- 
mander Smith. And I must be right; 
none of those papers comes back to 
me 


The harder worker started to remove 
hi coat. 

“Brother,” he said, “prepare for ac- 
tion. I’m Commander Smith.” 


The Bee-Hive 


Lost and Not Found 


Officer: “What's the big idea? What 
are you'men doing climbing trees and 
crawling through the bushes 

Private: “Well, sir, we camouflaged 
re! gun before lunch and now we can’t 

nd it.” 


Brawny Brain 


The big-muscled weak-minded full- 
back was bragging to his coach: “Say, 
Coach, didja see me cross the goal line 
five times that half?” 

“Yeah, you nitwit,” the coach re- 
torted, “but the only time it counts is 
when you have the ball.” 

’ “Heck!” muttered the fullback. 
“Every year, new rules.” 
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In the Army-and Out 


to digest the fact that the Ameri- 

can people—speaking through 
their Congress and elected officials— 
have decided that 18- and 19-year- 
old boys are old enough to fight, if 
necessary, on the battle fronts of a 
global war. 

But if you're feeling in the mood 
for a little self-pity, cast your eye at 
a recent news dispatch from Geneva. 
It said that Germany has reduced 
the conscription age to 16; that pro- 
fessional military training of 14- and 
15-year-old boys will soon start. . 

The difference between 16 and 18 
for young people is a much bigger 
one than it sounds. American ‘man- 
power is not inexhaustible, but there 
is little likelihood that the military 
age here will ever go as low as it is 
in Naziland. When Hitler dips into 
his reservoir of boys barely out of 
childhood, it is the best proof that 
the exhaustion of Germany's reserves 
will soon reach the point of collapse. 

No, we're not worrying about our 
boys between 18 and 20. What we 
are concerned about is those under 
18 who are still in high school. If the 
induction into army life, when it 


f NOW perhaps you've had time 


The students in a big democratic 
public school, of course, are super- 
vised by their teachers and princi- 
pals, But on the whole they are sur- 
prisingly free to run their own lives. 
They can make a creditable scholas- 
tic record, or they can flunk. They 
can take an active and responsible 
part in the school life or they can sit 

‘in their shells and pout. They can 
wear a clean collar or a sweat shirt. 
They can budget their time in a sen- 
sible way, or they can stay up half 
the night at juke joints. 

Maybe you think we're exagger- 
ating the freedom of high school. 
But if you think you know what strict 
discipline is, you have considerable 
to learn in the army. There you will 
get up at a 5:45 reveille, snap into 
your well-polished uniform, toe the 
assembly line in the company street, 
keep your tent in apple-pie order, 
drill or hike all day with a 50-pound 
pack, go to bed at “lights out,” and 
like it. And believe us, there are no 
excuses. : 

What we're suggesting is merely 
that it will be a good idea in the next 
two or three years to learn to be your 
own disciplinarian. If you've been 


comes, is not to be too sudden and ®* falling into habits of late hours and 


too harsh a jump to make, they must 
begin now, to think of themselves as 
part of the great auxiliary army who 
are helping win this war. 

Life in the average American 
school has never been exactly a hard- 
ship. It has even been criticized as 
too sheltered, too cut off from the 
world outside. The work is well 
within the powers of most boys and 
girls, and there is plenty of time for 
sports, hobbies, a social affairs. 

The big difference between school 
and the army is that in school you 
are on your Own; in the army you are 
told what to do and when to do it, 
down to the last button on your shirt. 


a pretty disorganized scheme of liv- |. 


ing, because you know you can al- 
ways get by in school, now's the tme 
to show whether you have the stuff 
of which soldiers are made. Get into 
the High School Victory Corps with 
both feet, and take one of the pre- 
induction courses if possible. And 
don’t imagine that all this is aimed 
just at boys. The girls have a job 
ahead too. 


The more you learn now, both in 


basic studies and in self-manage- 
ment, the farther and faster you'll 
go up the ladder in the service. You 
can't all be generals. But you don’t 
have togstay privates. 
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FOR A PERFECT sans ‘ 

SET-UP AND A Shai A 
SCORE-SERVE => OveP : 

ALANTERS PEANUTS! Dy A 4 AN 














boys and girls are eating PLANTERS 
PEANUT$—the vitamin-rich energy food 


VER the net— 
and a score! A score by a fast, skillful 


Ye in Fs 4 ods ‘ 
“ur ey Lay 


Ser SMeTy . 
hee Singhs theses 


player—and a score, too, by the energy 
foods that player eats! It’s the same in 
every sport. It takes skill to be a-winner 
—and it takes energy to keep fhat skill 
at fop form. That’s why more and more 


that is fun to eat. ‘Try some now—for 
a real treat in energy and flavor. You'll 
know they‘re genuine PLANTERS—al- 
ways fresh, crisp and meaty—by the pic- © 
ture of “MR. PEANUT” on the package. 
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he aan ee aR 
mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut 
and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to | 


Here's the dictionary every student should owa—o big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval. 
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